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Seventy-four  volunteers  at  the  Suicide  and  Crisis  Inter- 
vention Service  (SCIS)  of  Gainesville,  Florida,  served  as  sub- 
jects in  a study  designed  to  test  the  applicability  of  Frederick 
Herzberg’s  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  to  a volunteer  setting,  and 
to  obtain  feedback  for  the  SCIS  on  its  own  performance  in  terms 
of  Motivator-Hygiene  factors.  Motivator  factors  are  six  factors 
which  Herzberg  found  to  be  associated  with  periods  of  higher 
productivity  and  greater  job  satisfaction.  They  are  intrinsic 
to  the  job — to  the  work  itself.  Hygiene  factors  are  eight 
factors  whose  absence  was  associated  with  job  dissatisfaction, 
but  whose  presence  does  not  seem  to  produce  satisfaction  or 
better  performance.  Hygiene  factors  are  extrinsic  to  the  work 
itself  and  have  to  do  with  the  job  context. 

The  volunteers  completed  a Motivator-Hygiene  questionnaire 
adapted  from  Herzberg's  procedure  and  also  completed  the 
Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale  (TSCS).  The  volunteers  also  eval— 
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uated  the  SCIS  in  terms  of  Motivator-Hygiene  factors.  Moti- 
vator scores  from  the  Motivator-Hygiene  Questionnaire  and 
scores  from  the  Self-Actualization  Scale  from  the  TSCS  were 
correlated  with  three  measures  of  volunteer  performance  at 
the  SCIS,  and  the  correlation  between  Motivator  score  and 
Self-Actualization  was  also  checked. 

The  results  supported  the  original  formulations  of 
Motivator-Hygiene  theory:  (1)  Motivator  factors  were  found  to 

be  associated  with  periods  of  volunteer  satisfaction,  and 
Hygiene  factors  with  periods  of  volunteer  dissatisfaction; 

(2)  Hygiene  factors  predominated  over  Motivator  factors 
(among  ex-volunteers)  as  reasons  for  leaving  volunteer  service. 

Herzberg's  extensions  of  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  were 
not  supported:  (1)  High  Motivator  scores  were  significantly 

correlated  with  high  performance  on  only  one  of  the  three  per- 
formance measures;  (2)  In  terms  of  self-actualization,  signi- 
ficant results  were  obtained  in  the  direction  opposite  that 
predicted  by  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  (higher  Motivator  scores 
were  associated  with  lower  self-actualization  scores),  and 
this  result  was  supported  by  further  analysis. 

The  volunteers*  evaluation  of  the  SCIS  in  Motivator- 
Hygiene  terms  yielded  several  findings  for  Crisis  Centers  such 
as  the  SCIS,  among  the  most  important  of  which  were:  (1)  Volun- 

teers perceive  the  SCIS  as  doing  a better  job  in  terms  of  Moti- 
vator factors  than  in  terms  of  Hygiene  factors.  (2)  There 
appears  to  be  a "burn-out"  phenomenon  operating  in  terms  of 
reasons  for  leaving  volunteer  service.  (3)  Three  conditions 
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(represented  by  two  Hygiene  factors  and  one  Motivator  factor) 
emerged  as  the  main  problem  areas,  as  seen  by  the  volunteers: 
Supervision  and  Training;  Organization,  Policy  and  Management; 
and  Recognition.  (1)  There  is  indication  that  the  "burn-out" 
effect  could  be  prevented  by  better  supervision  and  feedback, 
especially  positive  feedback  for  good  work. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1961  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health  (1961)  published  the  results  of  a six-year  study  of 
the  mental  health  needs  and  resources  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  this  study  was  the  existence  of 
a mental  health  manpower  shortage.  Since  that  time  a number 
of  innovative  approaches  toward  meeting  mental  health  needs 
have  developed.  One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  is  the 
utilization  of  volunteer  workers  in  mental  health  settings 
(Cowen  et  al.t  1967;  Ewalt,  1967).  Volunteers  with  a minimum 
of  formal  training  have  worked  and  are  working  in  mental  hos- 
pitals (Chinsky  and  Rappaport,  1969;  Gelineau,  1967;  Holzberg, 
1963;  Sanders,  1967;  Umbarger  and  Dalsimer,  1962) , in  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  (Reding  and  Goldsmith,  1967),  in 
mental  retardation  (Cytryn  and  Uihlein,  1965),  as  aids  to 
social  workers  (Kraft,  1965),  in  child  psychiatry  clinics 
(Mitchell,  1966;  Stollak,  I96S),  in  courts  (Scheier  and  Goter, 
1969),  and  in  suicide  prevention  centers  (McGee,  1969;  Heilig 
et  al . , 196$;  Resnik,  I96S;  McGee  and  Jennings,  1973)* 

Common  to  all  these  settings  is  a willingness  on  the  part 
of  professionals  to  entrust  volunteers  with  greater  therapeutic 
and  case-management  responsibilities  than  had  previously  been 
true  in  the  "ladies'  auxiliary"  days  of  volunteer  service. 

When  volunteers  first  appeared  on  the  scene  in  new  mental  health 
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roles,  it  was  anticipated  that  one  of  the  major  difficulties 
surrounding  their  use  would  be  that  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  many  professionals  because  of  conflicting  ideas  of  profes- 
sional domain.  This  has  generally  not  proven  to  be  a major 
problem,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  recruitment  of  volun- 
teers has  usually  meant  a prior  commitment  to  the  idea  by  the 
professionals  who  recruited  them.  This  problem,  then,  has  not 
loomed  large.  Have  other,  different  problems  arisen?  In  the 
literature  on  volunteer  service,  emphasis  is  generally  placed 
on  the  human-service  aspect  of  the  job  and  the  contribution 
which  the  volunteer  is  making  to  the  client  community  and  to 
the  greater  community.  Little  is  said,  however,  about  the 
possible  correspondence  between  a volunteer  service  organiza- 
tion and  any  other  organization  which  provides  an  ongoing  ser- 
vice— namely,  the  possible  similarities  in  the  "management" 
problems  of  running  the  organization. 

Some  of  these  settings  depend  upon  a sizeable  number 
of  volunteers.  For  example,  the  setting  in  which  the  present 
study  was  conducted — the  Suicide  and  Crisis  Intervention  Ser- 
vice, Inc.,  of  Gainesville — currently  has  a volunteer  staff 
of  about  eighty  volunteers.  Does  this  setting  have  some  of 
the  problems  which  seem  to  be  inherent  in  any  fairly  large 
organization?  Two  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  experience 
of  the  Suicide  and  Crisis  Intervention  Service,  Inc.,  of 
Gainesville  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  SCIS)  are:  (1)  the 

task  of  providing  as  high-quality  a level  of  service  as 
possible  to  the  community,  and  (2)  providing  for  continuity 
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of  service.  Over  the  course  of  the  four— year  history  of  the 
SCXS  the  professional  staff  has  felt  that  the  volunteers,  as 
a group,  are  doing  a capable  job.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
been  clear  that  some  volunteers  have  done  a better  job  than 
others.  The  SCIS  has  also  learned  to  work  with  a high  rate  of 
turnover  in  its  volunteers.  Two  main  questions  have  arisen  as 
the  SCIS  has  attempted  to  provide  a good  and  continuous  service: 
(l)  ttfhat  type(s)  of  person(s)  tends  to  make  the  best  volunteer? 
and  (2)  What  type(s)  of  person(s)  tends  to  continue  in  the 
service  for  a significant  length  of  time? 

The  current  study  addressed  itself  to  these  two  questions 
by  testing  the  relationship  between  performance  and  longevity 
in  a volunteer  service  organization  (the  SCIS)  and  the  indivi- 
dual difference  variable  "motivational  orientation,"  as  con- 
ceptualized in  the  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  of  Frederick 
Herzberg. 

In  addition  this  study  also  tested  the  applicability  of 
Motivator-Hygiene  theory  to  a volunteer  setting  in  terms  of 
explaining  periods  of  volunteer  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction. 
The  study  also  used  the  Motivator-Hygiene  framework  to  make 
statements  about  the  SCIS  as  a "work"  setting,  as  perceived  by 


the  volunteers. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
Motivator-Hygiene  Theory 

In  1957,  Herzberg,  et  al.,  (1957)  published  the  conclu- 
sions of  a review  of  the  literature  on  job  attitudes  covering 
a period  of  fifty  years.  The  primary  conclusion  was  that 
there  was  a difference  in  the  relative  importance  of  various 
job  factors  depending  on  whether  the  investigator  was  looking 
for  things  the  worker  liked  about  his  job  or  things  he  disliked. 
Proceding  from  this,  Herzberg  tested  what  he  called  a "two- 
factor"  theory  of  work  motivation  among  two  hundred  Pittsburgh 
accountants  and  engineers.  This  study  (published  as  The 
Motivation  to  Work,  Herzberg,  1959)  gave  strong  support  to  the 
idea  that  certain  factors  are  satisfying  while  other,  different , 
factors  are  dissatisfying.  The  subjects  were  asked  to  describe 
an  incident,  a sequence  of  events  that  led  to  their  feeling 
exceptionally  good  about  their  job,  and  whether  this  had,  in 
turn,  affected  their  job  performance,  their  personal  relation- 
ships, and  their  well-being.  Under  a similar  procedure  the 
subjects  described  a sequence  of  events  which  led  to  their 
feeling  exceptionally  bad  about  their  job.  A content  analysis 
of  the  subjects'  responses  yielded  sixteen  factors,  six  of 
which  were  associated  with  job  satisfaction  (the  "satisf iers" ) 
and  ten  of  which  were  associated  with  job  dissatisfaction 
(the  "dissatisfiers" ) . The  satisfiers  subsequently  became  known 
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as  the  "Motivator"  factors  since  their  presence  was  associated 
with  better  performance  as  well  as  satisfaction.  The  dissatis- 
fiers  subsequently  became  known  as  "Hygiene"  factors  since 
their  absence  was  associated  with  dissatisfaction,  but  their 
presence  did  not  seem  to  produce  satisfaction  or  better  per- 
formance . 

(The  meanings  which  Herzberg  gives  to  the  terms  "satisfac- 
tion" and  "dissatisfaction"  should  be  clarified  here.  In  Herz- 
berg' s system,  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  are  on  two 
separate  continua: 

No  Satisfaction Satisfaction 

Dissatisfaction No  Dissatisfaction 

The  opposite  of  Satisfaction  is  not  Dissatisfaction,  but  No 
Satisfaction.  Similarly,  the  opposite  of  Dissatisfaction  is 
not  Satisfaction,  but  No  Dissatisfaction.  This  conceptualiza- 
tion corresponds  to  Herzberg' s idea  of  two  separate  continua 
for  mental  health  and  mental  illness  to  be  discussed  below.) 

Referring  back  to  the  original  study,  the  six  Motivator 
factors  are: 

Achievement  Work  Itself  Advancement 

Recognition  Responsibility  Possibilities  for 

Growth 

The  ten  Hygiene  factors  are: 

Supervision 

Company  policy  and  administration 
Working  Conditions 

Interpersonal  Relationships  with  Superiors 
Interpersonal  Relationships  with  Peers 
Interpersonal  Relationships  with  Subordinates 
Salary 
Status 

Job  Security 

Effect  on  Personal  Life 
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Herzberg  feels  that,  in  general,  the  Motivators  pertain 
to  the  actual  doing  of  the  job  itself,  whereas  the  Hygiene  fac- 
tors pertain  to  the  job  context,  the  environmental  surround. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  The  Motivation  to  Work 
Herzberg  elaborated  the  Motivator-Hygiene  schema  into  a two- 
dimensional  need-system  of  man.  This  system  is  developed  in 
detail  in  his  later  book,  Work  and  the  Nature  of  Man  (Herzberg, 
1966).  Here  he  speaks  of  man  as  having  two  broad  sets  of  needs — 
"Animal"  needs,  which  focus  on  avoidance  of  pain  from  the  envi- 
ronment, and  "Human"  needs,  which  focus  on  approaching  self-ful- 
fillment or  psychological  growth  through  the  accomplishment  of 
tasks.  In  a job  situation,  says  Herzberg,  workers  may  be  class- 
ified into  "Motivator-seekers"  and  "Hygiene-seekers."  Motivator- 
seekers  look  for  growth  opportunities  in  their  work  and  are 
motivated  by  the  nature  of  the  task  itself,  the  job  content. 
Hygiene-seekers  look  for  the  satisfaction  of  more  basic  needs 
and  are  motivated  by  the  nature  of  the  environment,  the  job 
context.  As  can  be  seen,  this  system  is  very  similar  to  Maslow's 
better-known  idea  of  "growth  motivation"  vs.  "deficiency  moti- 
vation" (Maslow,  1955,  1962). 

In  Work  and  the  Nature  of  Man,  Herzberg  also  postulates 
two  separate  continua  for  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Illness, 
corresponding  to  his  two  separate  continua  for  Satisfaction 
and  Dissatisfaction. 

No  Mental  Health Mental  Health 

Mental  Illness — No  Mental  Illness 

The  Motivator-seeker--be  he  satisfied  or  dissatisfied,  happy 
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or  unhappy — seeks  to  satisfy  both  his  animal  needs  and  his 
human  needs;  he  seeks  both  a state  of  Mental  Health  and  a state 
of  No  Mental  Illness.  The  Hygiene-seeker  is  not  on  the  Mental 
Health  continuum  at  all,  according  to  Herzberg.  He  seeks  only 
a state  of  No  Mental  Illness  (No  Dissatisfaction).  The  Hygiene- 
seeker  will  cite  predominantly  Hygiene  factors,  both  when  des- 
cribing sources  of  satisfaction  and  sources  of  dissatisfaction 
on  his  job.  The  Motivator— seeker  will  cite  predominantly  Moti- 
vator factors  when  describing  sources  of  satisfaction  and  may 
cite  either  Motivator  factors  or  Hygiene  factors  when  describing 

t 

sources  of  dissatisfaction.  It  is  Herzberg's  contention  that 
Motivator-seekers  are  more  mentally  healthy  and  perform  better 
than  Hygiene-seekers. 

Herzberg,  therefore,  has  described  two  somewhat  separate 
lines  of  study  in  Work  and  the  Nature  of  Man.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  focuses  on  the  factors  inherent  in  job  situations,  divides 
them  into  two  main  types  (Motivator  factors  and  Hygiene  factors), 
and  states  that,  a_s  a group,  workers  will  cite  Motivator  factors 
when  describing  satisfying  experience  and  Hygiene  factors  when 
describing  dissatisfying  experiences.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
introduces  an  individual  difference  variable  and  says  that  one 
can  speak  of  workers  as  either  Motivator-seekers  or  Hygiene- 
seekers.  Although  these  two  lines  of  thought  are  not  incom- 
patible, Herzberg  does  not  tie  them  together  as  well  as  he  might. 
It  appears  that  both  propositions  hold  true  from  Motivator- 
Hygiene  research,  i.e.,  (1)  workers  in  general  tend  to  cite 
Motivator  factors  as  satisfiers  and  Hygiene  factors  as  dissatis- 


fiers,  and  (2)  some  workers  tend  to  mention  Hygiene  factors 


predominantly.  This  study  tests  both  of  these  propositions. 

The  second  proposition,  involving  the  "mental  health"  aspects 
of  the  theory,  has  not  been  extensively  researched.  Herzberg 
himself  did  not  test  it  and  did  not  propose  a specific  means 
of  identifying  individuals  as  Motivator-seekers  and  Hygiene- 
seekers.  A few  studies  have  tested  the  mental  health  implica- 
tions and  have  found  support  for  Herzberg' s proposition.  These 
studies,  however,  have  generally  been  done  in  settings  less  com 
parable  to  a work  setting  than  the  setting  used  in  this  study. 

In  Work  and  the  Nature  of  Man  Herzberg  reviews  thirty 
studies  based  on  Motivator-Hygiene  theory,  during  the  period 
1959-1966.  Nine  of  these  studies  are  replications  of  Herzberg' 
original  patterned-interview  design  with  different  populations. 
The  remaining  twenty-one  studies  involve  modifications  of  Herz- 
berg' s original  design.  The  replications  found  support  for 
Motivator-Hygiene  theory  across  several  variables — occupational 
setting,  occupational  level,  sex,  race,  age,  and  nationality. 
The  occupational  settings  were:  industry  and  manufacturing 

(Schwartz,  1959;  Herzberg,  1965;  Saleh  and  Otis,  1963;  Myers, 
1964;  Perczel,  1966),  government  offices  (Walt,  1966), 
agricultural  extension  (Clegg,  1963),  and  V.  A.  hospitals 
(Anderson,  1966;  Gendel,  1966) . Occupational  levels  inclu- 
ded: professional  and  top  management  (Walt,  Myers,  Anderson, 

Saleh,  Perczel),  middle-level  management  (Schwartz,  Clegg, 
Myers),  lower-level  supervisors  (Herzberg),  skilled  workers 
and  technicians  (Myers,  Anderson),  and  unskilled  workers  (Myers 
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Anderson).  One  study  involved  entirely  female  subjects  (Walt), 
and  three  other  studies  involved  female  subjects  (Myers,  Ander- 
son, Gendel) . Two  studies  mentioned  black  subjects  (Anderson, 
Gendel) , in  one  of  which  (Gendel)  90%  of  the  subjects  were 
black.  Most  of  the  studies  involved  a wide  age  range  of  sub- 
jects, but  one  study  of  particular  interest  is  that  by  Saleh 
(1963),  who  studied  workers  aged  6O-65  in  companies  which  had 
compulsory  retirement  at  65.  Two  studies  were  done  outside  the 
U.  S. — Herzberg  (1965)  in  Finland  and  Perczel  and  Mavag  (1966) 
in  Hungary.  In  all  of  these  studies,  Motivator  factors  were 
mentioned  over  Hygiene  factors  as  sources  of  satisfaction  by 
an  average  ratio  of  A: 1 or  5-1*  Hygiene  factors  were  mentioned 
over  Motivator  factors  as  sources  of  dissatisfaction  by  a ratio 
of  2:1. 

The  remainder  of  the  studies  reviewed  by  Herzberg  in 
Work  and  the  Nature  of  Man  involved  modifications  of  his  ori- 
ginal procedure.  Tnese  studies  (1)  used  various  questionnaires 
and  rating  forms  which  differed  from  Herzberg' s original  pat- 
terned interview,  (2)  used  job  factors  which  were  comparable 
but  not  identical  to  Herzberg' s sixteen  factors,  (.3)  studied 
dependent  variables  such  as  performance,  overall  satisfaction, 
turnover,  and  "mental  health,"  and  in  some  cases,  (4)  took 
place  in  non-work  settings.  The  first  study  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  one  which  Herzberg  cites  as  being  the  most  conclusive 
single  study  since  it  was  in  the  form  of  a controlled  experi- 
ment. Herzberg  (.1966,  p.  l6l)  studied  a group  of  female  commu- 
nications workers  in  a large  company.  This  group  was  noted 
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for  its  low  performance  and  morale  and  high  turnover.  One 
group  of  these  women  had  their  jobs  experimentally  loaded  with 
Motivator  factors,  while  another  group  did  not.  Hygiene  factors 
were  held  constant.  This  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of 
either  the  supervisors  or  the  workers.  Six  months  later  the 
experimental  group  showed  better  performance  and  morale  and 
lower  turnover. 

Some  other  studies  mentioned  by  Herzberg  will  be  cited 
here;  they  bear  some  relevance  to  the  proposed  study  in  that 
they  took  place  in  non-job  settings  and  involved  "mental  health" 
variables.  Fantz  (1962)  studied  patients  in  a rehabilitation 
hospital,  identifying  them  as  Motivator-seekers  and  Hygiene- 
seekers  using  factors  based  on  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs. 

She  found  that  Motivator-seekers  were  rated  as  significantly 
more  improved  than  Hygiene-seekers  after  three  months  of  rehabil- 
itation therapy.  Hamlin  and  Nemo  (1961)  were  the  first  to 
test  what  Herzberg  calls  the  "mental  health  implications"  of 
Motivator-Hygiene  theory.  They  compared  the  motivational 
patterns  of  improved  and  unimproved  schizophrenic  patients. 

For  this  they  devised  a "choice-motivator"  scale  in  which 
various  occupations  and  activities  were  matched.  The  subject 
was  required  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  choices,  and  it  was 
the  reasons  which  constituted  the  determining  factor,  whether 
Hygiene  or  Motivator.  Improved  patients  had  a significantly 
higher  percentage  of  Motivator  choices  than  unimproved  patients. 
The  results  of  this  study  were  verified  in  later  studies  by 
Sanvold  (1962)  and  Graglia  and  Hamlin  (1964).  Haywood  and 
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Dobbs  (1963)  used  Hamlin  and  Nemo's  choice— mot ivator  scale  in 
a study  with  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  boys.  Their  results 
supported  their  prediction  that  Motivator-seekers  are  more 
inclined  toward  approach  behavior  in  tension-inducing  situations, 
whereas  Hygiene-seekers  are  inclined  toward  avoidance  behavior 
in  such  situations.  The  choice-motivator  scale  was  also  used 
by  Herzberg  (1966,  p.  160)  in  a study  of  management  trainees. 

The  subjects  were  given  the  choice-motivator  scale  and  a rating 
scale  made  up  of  five  Motivator  factors  and  five  Hygiene  factors. 
This  second  measure  (which  is  similar  to  the  one  to  be  used  in 
the  proposed  study)  required  the  subject  to  think  of  a positive 
and  a negative  incident  during  his  training  and  to  indicate 
which  factors  were  involved.  Supervisors  also  rated  trainees 
as  to  their  motivational  orientation.  Significant  correlations 
were  found  between  both  measures  of  motivational  orientation  and 
assessments  of  job  performance. 

In  1967  two  reviews  of  the  Motivator-Hygiene  literature 
appeared,  one  of  which  is  generally  critical  of  the  theory 
(House  and  Wigdor,  1967)  and  one  of  which  is  supportive  of  it 
(Whitsett  and  Winslow,  1967).  House  and  Wigdor  review  thirty- 
six  studies,  fifteen  of  which  were  not  cited  by  Herzberg  in 
Work  and  the  Nature  of  Man . They  cite  three  grounds  on  which 
the  original  study  has  been  criticized:  (1)  limitations  of 

the  patterned-interview  format,  (2)  other  procedural  deficiencies, 
and  (3)  inconsistency  with  past  evidence  concerning  satisfaction 
and  motivation.  The  first  criticism  stems  from  Vroom's  (1964) 
objection  to  the  self-report,  critical-incident  method  on  the 
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basis  of  defensive  processes  of  the  individual  respondents: 

. . . . Persons  may  be  more  likely  to  attribute  the 
causes  of  satisfaction  (Motivator  factors)  to  their 
own  achievements  and  accomplishments  on  the  job.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be  more  likely  to  attribute 
their  dissatisfaction  not  to  personal  inadequacies 
or  deficiencies,  but  to  factors  in  the  work  environ- 
ment (Hygiene  factors).  (p.  124) 

Herzberg  dealt  with  this  criticism  in  Work  and  the  Nature 
of  Man.  Experience  with  actual  job-attitude  data,  he  says, 
indicates  that  the  opposite  of  Vroom's  criticism  is  true. 
Employees  who  wish  to  make  themselves  look  good  are  much  more 
prone  to  say  they  are  unhappy  because  they  do  not  have  respon- 
sibility, are  not  getting  ahead,  have  uninteresting  work,  see 
no  possibility  for  growth,  etc . (Motivator  factors)  than  to  say 
that  their  supervisor  is  unfriendly,  the  administration  poor, 
the  working  conditions  bad,  etc.  (Hygiene  factors).  The  data 
presented  in  Work  and  the  Nature  of  Man  all  reveal  that,  when 
there  is  slippage  of  factors,  it  is  overwhelmingly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  blaming  the  Motivator  factors  for  job  dissatisfaction. 

House  and  Wigdor  make  several  criticisms  involving  defi- 
ciencies in  the  research  procedure.  The  first  is  that  the 
coding  of  the  responses  is  not  completely  determined  by  the 
rating  system  but  requires  interpretation  by  the  rater.  While 
this  criticism  may  be  levelled  at  any  coding  schema  involving 
raters,  it  is  true  that  there  is  little  reliability  data  in 
Herzberg' s research,  and  it  is  hard  to  interpret  the  form  in 
which  he  presents  it.  House  and  Wigdor  suggest  that  a more 
objective  approach  would  be  to  have  the  respondents  themselves 
perform  the  ratings.  Herzberg  did  this  in  one  of  his  later 
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studies  (1966),  and  this  method  was  also  used  in  the  current 
study.  A second  procedural  criticism  is  that  the  original 
study  contains  no  measure  of  overall  satisfaction. 

In  the  other  review,  Whitsett  and  Winslow  (1967)  point 
out  that  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  is  not  designed  to  make  pre- 
dictions about  overall  satisfaction  and  does  not  do  so. 

Rather,  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  states  that  the  Motivator 
and  Hygiene  dimensions  are  separate  and  that  job  attitudes 
must  be  looked  at  twice — once  to  see  if  the  needs  fulfilled 
by  the  Hygiene  factors  are  indeed  fulfilled  and  again  to  see 
if  the  needs  fulfilled  by  the  Motivator  factors  are  met.  If 
Motivator-Hygiene  theory  did  make  predictions  about  overall 
job  satisfaction,  say  Whitsett  and  Winslow,  it  would  predict 
that  both  Motivator  and  Hygiene  factors  contribute  to  overall 
satisfaction.  Herzberg's  own  conclusions  are  somewhat  con- 
fusing on  this  point  when  he  cites  three  studies  which  deal 
with  overall  satisfaction  (Gibson,  1961;  Halpern,  1966;  Fine 
and  Dickrnan,  1962)  and  speaks  of  Motivator-seekers  as  more 
"satisfied"  employees  without  specifying  exactly  what  he  meant. 
Despite  Whitsett  and  Winslow's  cautions,  predictions  about 
overall  satisfaction  probably  can  be  made  from  Motivator-Hygiene 
theory.  However,  the  study  proposed  here  will  not  measure 
overall  satisfaction. 

Another  criticism  of  Motivator-Hygiene  research  procedures 
made  by  House  and  Wigdor  is  that  Motivator  factors  and  Hygiene 
factors  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  i.e.,  that  a given  factor 
may  be  a "satisfier"  (Motivator)  for  one  person  and  a 'dissatis- 
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fier"  (Hygiene)  for  another  person.  Actually,  House  and 
Wigdor  see  this  as  the  major  criticism  and  conclusion  from 
their  review.  They  say  that  in  the  thirty-six  studies  they 
reviewed,  two  of  the  Motivator  factors  (Achievement  and  Recog- 
nition) are  mentioned  more  as  dissatisf iers  than  two  of  the 
Hygiene  factors  (Working  Conditions  and  Relations  with  Super- 
iors). However,  even  a cursory  examination  of  their  table  of 
data  (reproduced  below)  shows  that  for  every  factor  listed 
there  is  a clear  tendency  for  that  factor  to  be  designated  as 
Motivator-Hygiene  theory  would  predict,  by  ratio's  of  anywhere 
from  3 * 1 to  9sl»  This,  actually,  is  the  proper  test  of  the 
theory. 

# Times  listed  # Times  listed 
as  as 


Factor Motivator Hygiene  ' 


Achievement 

440 

122 

Recognition 

309 

110 

Advancement 

126 

48 

Responsibility 

163 

35 

Work  Itself 

175 

75 

Policy  and  Administration 

55 

337 

Supervision 

22 

182 

Work  Conditions 

20 

108 

Relations  with  Superiors 

15 

59 

Relations  with  Peers 

9 

57 

The  third  general  line  of  criticism  made  by  House  and 


Wigdor  has  to  do  with  the  relation  between  satisfaction  and 
performance.  They  say  that  if  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  were 
correct  we  should  expect  highly  satisfied  people  to  be  highly 
motivated  and  to  produce  more.  This,  they  say,  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case.  Herzberg  _et  _al.  (1959)  cited  twenty-seven 
studies  in  which  there  was  a quantitative  relationship  between 
job  attitude  and  productivity.  Of  these  only  fourteen  revealed 
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a positive  relationship.  In  the  remaining  thirteen  job  atti- 
tudes and  productivity  were  not  related.  House  and  Wigdor 
neglect  to  mention  that  these  studies  were  not  Motivator- 
Hygiene  studies.  They  do,  however,  cite  a more  relavant  cri- 
tique by  Vroom  (1964),  who  examined  twenty  Motivator-Hygiene 
studies  dealing  with  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction 
and  job  performance.  Seventeen  studies  yielded  a positive 
relationship,  with  a median  correlation  of  .14,  while  three 
studies  yielded  a negative  relationship.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  many  of  these  studies  have  been  criticized  on  both 
conceptual  and  methodological  grounds  in  Herzberg  in  Work  and 
the  Nature  of  Man  and  by  Whitsett  and  Winslow  in  their  (1967) 
review.  House  and  Wigdor  go  on  to  state  that  "motivation"  is 
only  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  productive  work  and 
that  other  factors  may  negate  the  potential  effect  of  motiva- 
tion. They  then  list  several  factors  which  might  do  this — all 
of  which  are  Hygiene  factors! 

The  most  recent  revi ew  of  the  Motivator-Hygiene  literature 
is  by  Kaplan,  Tausky,  and  Bolaria  (1969)*  Like  the  other  two 
reviews,  it  is  not  merely  a review,  but  a partisan  one.  It 
is  critical  of  the  theory,  especially  the  programs  of  "job 
enrichment"  proposed  by  some  exponents  of  the  theory.  The  crux 
of  the  article  is  that  many  workers,  primarily  those  in  low- 
level  jobs,  do  not  see  Motivator  factors  as  important  for  job 
satisfaction  and  actually  resist,  in  many  cases,  a job  enrich- 
ment program  designed  to  introduce  Motivator  factors  into  their 
work.  They  list  thirty-nine  studies,  fourteen  of  which  were 
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published  subsequent  to  the  previous  views.  Twenty— one  studies 
reported  results  supportive  of  the  theory,  of  which  seventeen 
used  Herzberg's  patterned— interview  method.  Eighteen  studies 
report  results  contrary  to  the  theory,  fifteen  of  which  did 
not  use  Herzberg's  method.  It  should  be  noted  that  Herzberg 
(1966)  and  Whitsett  and  Winslow  (1967)  had  already  levelled 
strong  criticisms  at  ten  of  the  eighteen  non-support ive  studies, 
and  would  perhaps  be  able  to  account  for  the  non— support ive 
results  of  the  subsequent  ones  also.  The  current  study  used 
both  Herzberg's  method  and  a different  method  (a  check-list) 
to  determine  Motivator-Hygiene  orientation.  With  respect  to 
the  criticism  regarding  job  level,  Herzberg  reported  several 
studies  wherein  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  was  supported  for 
unskilled  workers  as  well  as  for  top-level  workers.  However, 
there  are  enough  contradictory  results  to  cast  some  doubt  on 
the  applicability  of  Mot ivator— Hygiene  theory  to  low-level  jobs 
where  there  seems  to  be  little  opportunity  for  Motivator  satis- 
faction. At  any  rate,  there  is  a need  for  more  evidence  from 
studies  which  focus  specifically  on  the  variable  of  job  level. 
This  line  of  criticism  does  not  have  relevance  to  the  current 
study  since  all  subjects  in  the  study  were  doing  the  same  type 
of  work,  and  work  which  ostensibly  is  heavily  loaded  with 
Motivator  factors.  Meanwhile,  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  is  con- 
tinuing to  meet  the  most  important  criterion  of  the  viability 
of  a theory — it  is  continuing  to  generate  a body  of  research. 
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Research  on  Volunteers 

Little  research  has  been  done  on  the  volunteer  mental 
health  worker . The  line  of  research  begun  by  Truax  and  Cark— 
huff  (1967)  is  relevant  here  since  it  has  often  compared  the 
effectiveness  of  non-professional  (but  trained)  counselors 
against  that  of  professional  counselors  and  therapists.  The 
non-professionals  proved  as  effective  as  the  professionals  on 
the  Truax  and  Carkhuff  measures  of  Genuineness,  Warmth,  Accurate 
Empathy,  and  Depth  of  Client  Exploration.  Several  studies  em- 
ploying the  Truax-Carkhuff  methodology  with  volunteers  and  non- 
professionals are  reported  by  Guerney  (1969).  Chinsky  and 
Rappaport  (1969)  report  positive  changes  in  self-concept  among 
college  students  working  as  volunteers  in  a state  hospital. 

Most  of  the  research  has  been  done  in  suicide  and  crisis 
intervention  centers.  Resnik  (1964,  I96S)  provided  a sobering 
report  on  twenty-two  volunteers  at  a suicide  prevention  service. 
Of  the  twenty-two,  only  seven  were  classified  normal  (by  virtue 
of  MMPI  profiles),  while  nine  were  termed  neurotic  and  six 
psychotic.  Resnik  also  applied  to  his  subjects  the  criteria 
used  in  the  Midtown  Manhattan  Study  (Kirkpatrick  and  Michael, 
1962)  and  found  that  seven  of  the  volunteers  fell  into  the 
"severe  and  incapacitated"  group.  However,  Resnik  did  find 
(thankfully)  that  the  healthier  volunteers  were  the  ones  who 
eventually  handled  most  of  the  calls  at  the  center.  Heilig 
et  al . (196$)  reported  on  the  selection  procedures  used  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Suicide  Prevention  Center,  the  nation’s  first  SPC . 

The  primary  selection  procedure  was  a series  of  three  interviews. 
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Applicants  also  completed  the  MMPI  and  wrote  a short  autobio- 
graphy. A set  of  a priori  criteria  were  established.  In 
general,  the  staff  looked  for  maturity,  responsibility,  moti- 
vation, sensitivity,  willingness  to  accept  training  and  super- 
vision, and  ability  to  get  along  in  a group.  In  particular 
they  looked  for  stability  in  occupation  and  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships and  evidence  of  good  judgment  in  dealing  with  one's 
own  crises.  They  excluded  persons  who  were  disruptive,  hyper- 
critical, complaining,  rigid,  and  those  who  seemed  to  want  to 
use  the  program  to  push  their  own  particular  conception  of  human 
problems  and  solutions.  Selection  procedures  were  more  tho- 
rough at  the  Los  Angeles  SPG  than  at  the  center  studied  by 
Resnik,  and  the  Los  Angeles  group  got  better  performance  from 
its  volunteers.  An  interesting  sidelight  is  that  the  Los  An- 
geles group  reported  that  the  chief  complaint  of  their  volun- 
teers was  about  communication  with  the  staff  (a  Herzberg  Hy- 
giene factor) . 

In  1969,  the  Center  for  Crisis  Intervention  Research,  in 
Gainesville,  received  a grant  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  research  on  crisis  center  volunteers.  McGee  et  al. 
(1971,  1972)  presented  a summary  of  research  at  the  center 
during  its  first  two  years  of  operation.  Fowler  and  McGee 
reported  on  the  development  of  a Technical  Effectiveness  scale 
for  assessing  the  important  aspect  of  a volunteer's  performance 
on  the  crisis  phone  (Fowler  and  McGee,  1971,  1973).  This 
scale  is  described  in  some  detail  in  a later  section  of  this 
proposal.  Knickerbocker  and  McGee  (1973)  reported  on  a rating 
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for  another  important  aspect  of  performance  on  the  crisis 
phone — Clinical  Effectiveness — a rating  based  on  Truax  and 
Carkhuff's  variables  of  Accurate  Empathy,  Warmth,  and  Genuine- 
ness. Trained  raters  used  Truax' s stage  rating  method  and 
Lister's  component  rating  method  on  taped  telephone  calls. 

As  predicted,  sixty-five  volunteer  non-professionals  were 
found  to  be  functioning  at  levels  as  high  or  higher  than  twenty- 
seven  professionals.  McGee  et  _al.  (1967)  correlated  sub- 
scales from  MMPI  profiles  of  seventy-eight  volunteers  with 

t 

"involvement  with  the  program."  Three  MMPI  scales — F,  D,  and 
Si — discriminated  significantly  between  volunteers  who  remained 
with  the  program  more  than  six  months  and  those  who  dropped 
out  before  six  months.  However,  when  the  authors  considered 
the  base  rate  for  dropping  out  and  considered  cutoff  scores 
for  selection,  they  concluded  that  use  of  these  scales  would 
give  no  added  advantage  to  any  program  which  provided  orienta- 
tion (training)  for  its  volunteers.  In  a second  phase  of  the 
same  study,  an  attempt  was  made  to  "predict"  on-the-job  per- 
formance for  twenty-two  of  the  above  volunteers,  using  demo- 
graphic data  and  scales  from  the  MMPI,  the  California  Psycho- 
logical Inventory  (CPI),  the  Adjective  Check-list,  and  the 
Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale  (the  measure  used  in  this  study) . 
Performance  criteria  consisted  of:  (1)  judges'  (supervisors') 

ratings  of  performance  on  eleven  seven-point  scales,  (2)  the 
volunteers'  attendance  at  training  sessions,  and  (3)  scores 
made  by  volunteers  on  quizzes  during  training.  It  was  found 
that  none  of  the  demographic  data  correlated  with  any  of  the 
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performance  criteria.  There  were,  however,  some  meaningful 
correlations  between  some  of  the  personality  test  scales  and 
the  performance  ratings.  Cutoff  scores  were  drawn  for  selecting 
volunteers  on  the  basis  of  their  possessing  at  least  four  of 
the  seven  "positive  signs"  (personality  test  scale  scores)  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  performance  criteria  (judges'  ratings). 

A cutoff  score  was  chosen  which  correctly  classified  all  volun- 
teers in  the  Middle  and  Highest  performance  categories. 

In  another  study  (Ansel  and  McGee,  1971)  the  attitudes 
toward  suicide  attempters  held  by  members  of  various  community 
helping  groups  (one  of  which  was  made  up  of  crisis  intervention 
volunteers)  were  compared  with  those  held  by  the  lay  public. 

Some  of  the  findings  were:  (1)  the  volunteers  tended  to  hold 

more  favorable  attitudes  than  the  lay  public  and  two  of  the 
four  other  helping  groups  (but  not  significantly  more);  (2) 
the  less  "intention  to  die"  the  volunteer  perceived  in  an  at- 
tempt, the  more  negative  his  attitude  toward  the  attemoter 
(this  also  held  for  three  of  the  five  other  grouns);  (?)  there 
was  a tendency  for  volunteers  to  hold  more  favorable  attitudes 
after  several  months'  work  than  immediately  upon  completion  of 
their  training  course.  Jennings  (in  McGee  et  al.t  1971) 
studied  the  motivations  and  expectations  with  which  volunteers 
entered  the  program  at  the  Suicide  and  Crisis  Intervention 
Service.  Fifty  volunteers,  all  of  whom  had  worked  at  least 
three  months  In  the  program,  were  placed  in  one  of  six  categories 
according  to  their  primary  motivation  for  entering  the  program. 
The  six  groups  were  then  compared  in  terms  of:  (1)  their  level 
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of  performance  in  telephone  work  (Technical  Effectiveness), 

(2)  their  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  work,  (3)  their 
rating  of  the  quality  of  the  center's  service  to  the  community, 
and  (4)  self-ratings  of  effectiveness  in  comparison  to  other 
volunteers.  Only  one  of  these  four  measures — level  of  per- 
formance in  telephone  work — appeared  to  discriminate  among 
the  six  motivational  groups.  (However,  the  small  subject  popu- 
lation, distributed  across  the  six  motivational  categories, 
was  not  subject  to  statistical  analysis.)  Belanger  (1972) 
developed  a nineteen-item  "Inflexibility"  scale  from  the 
California  Personality  Inventory.  The  scale  was  cross-vali- 
dated on  a sample  of  72  SCIS  volunteers  to  see  if  it  could  dis- 
criminate the  lowest  10$  of  volunteers  on  the  criterion  of  CE 
(Clinical  Effectiveness) . The  scale  correctly  classified  six 
of  the  seven  lowest  volunteers  and  sixty-four  of  the  upper 
sixty-five.  In  another  study  Ansel  (1972)  examined  possible 
personality  and  demographic  correlates  of  volunteer  performance. 
The  predictor  variables  included:  age,  sex,  marital  status, 

education,  number  of  children,  housewife  vs.  employed,  religion, 
previous  experience  in  psychotherapy,  and  own  personal  sui- 
cidal history;  predictor  variables  also  included  the  eighteen 
subscales  of  the  California  Personality  Inventory.  Criterion 
variables  were:  Length  of  Service  in  the  program,  Involvement 

Ratio  (the  number  of  duty  shifts  the  volunteer  took,  divided 
by  length  of  service),  Technical  Effectiveness  (TE),  and  one 
component  of  Clinical  Effectiveness  (Facilitative  Genuineness). 
Multivariate  statistical  analysis  failed  to  yield  substantial 
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results  in  terms  of  personality  and  demographic  correlates  of 
volunteer  performance.  Among  the  performance  variables,  aver- 
age volunteer  levels  of  Technical  Effectiveness  and  Genuineness 
were  significantly,  but  minimally  correlated.  However,  when 
these  variables  were  correlated  on  a call-by-call  basis,  it 
appeared  that  the  amount  of  volunteer  defensiveness  and  dis- 
comfort (Clinical  Effectiveness)  in  response  to  the  caller  in 
the  opening  minutes  of  the  call  may  determine  the  adequacy  of 
his  technical  handling  (TE)  of  the  entire  call.  Ansel  suggests 
that,  from  his  study,  a procedure  of  screening  volunteers  on 
the  basis  of  a priori  predictor  variables  does  not  seem  prom- 
ising; he  suggests  that  careful  monitoring  of  calls  and  ongoing 
supervision  would  be  a better  method  of  facilitating  better 
performance . 

Other  research  conducted  at  the  SCIS  has  focused  on  the 
callers  (clients)  rather  than  the  volunteers  and  will  not  be 
cited  here.  One  further  study  will  be  mentioned.  Tapp  (1972) 
studied  the  personal  characteristics  of  volunteers  at  the 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Suicide  Prevention  Center.  He  compared  the 
scores  of  the  volunteers  with  those  of  a college-student  con- 
trol group  on  three  personality  measures:  The  Tennessee  Self- 

Concept  Scale,  the  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  (Shostrom, 

196 A),  and  a self-disclosure  questionnaire.  Four  scales  of 
the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale  discriminated  between  the  two 
groups.  Volunteers  obtained  more  positive  scores  on  the  scales 
of  Identity  Self,  Behavioral  Self,  Personal  Self,  and  Social 
Self;  there  was  also  a (non-significant)  trend  towards  a more 
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positive  overall  view  of  self  by  the  volunteers,  as  indicated 
by  a slightly  higher  Total  Positive  Score  on  the  TSCS . Volun- 
teers obtained  higher  scores  on  all  subscales  of  the  Personal 
Orientation  Inventory  (a  measure  of  self-actualization),  but 
none  of  the  differences  approached  significance.  Volunteers 
also  showed  consistently  higher  scores  than  the  college  stu- 
dents on  the  Self-Disclosure  Questionnaire  (significance  levels 
not  reported) . Tapp  states  that  the  results  of  this  study  are 
consistent  with  previous  work  on  the  characteristics  of  volun- 
teers in  other  settings.  He  cites  a review  by  Grover  (1971) — 
not  mentioned  in  this  review — which  summarized  the  research  on 
the  changes  which  occur  in  volunteers.  Grover  reports  positive 
changes  in  moral  judgments  of  sexual  and  aggressive  acts,  in- 
creased self-acceptance , self-understanding,  self-confidence, 
and  an  enhanced  identity  formation. 


CHAPTER  III 


RATIONALE  FOR  THIS  STUDY 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is  the  attempt  to  identify 
a personality  correlate  of  performance  in  one  type  of  volunteer 
setting.  Only  four  studies  thus  far  have  studied  volunteer  per- 
formance using  objective  performance  measures.  To  date  no 
personality  correlates  of  performance  have  been  identified. 

No  previous  investigation  involving  volunteers  has  made 
performance  predictions  generated  by  a theory.  While  Motivator- 
Hygiene  theory  is  somewhat  sketchy  as  a theory,  it  nevertheless 
gives  this  study  a broader  theoretical  base  than  previous  studies 
of  volunteer  performance  cited  earlier.  Motivator-Hygiene  theory, 
a theory  from  industrial  psychology,  was  selected  for  this  study 
because  of  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  SCIS  to  a "work" 
setting  in  many  respects  (it  has  a professional  staff,  there 
are  many  specific  tasks  that  have  to  be  done,  there  are  some 
broad  goals  to  be  achieved  and  policies  to  be  followed.  However, 
the  applicability  of  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  to  a volunteer 
setting  is  an  open  question  since  it  has  never  been  tested  in 
such  a setting.  To  test  the  applicability  of  Motivator-Hygiene 
theory,  then,  was  the  second  main  purpose  of  this  study.  In 
the  course  of  a pilot  study  in  which  the  author  studied  the 
motivations  and  expectations  of  the  volunteers,  the  volunteers’ 
accounts  of  "positive  experiences"  and  "negative  experiences" 
at(  the  SCIS  were  coded  (not  by  the  Motivator-Hygiene  coding 
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system).  Volunteers  mentioned  a wide  variety  of  experiences: 
feelings  of  achievement  from  doing  a good  job,  recognition 
from  the  staff,  unpleasant  exchanges  with  other  volunteers, 
run-ins  with  the  staff,  excessive  paper  work,  etc. 

The  use  of  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  was  also  indicated 
because  it  is  to  some  extent  a personality  theory  (with  the 
concepts  of  Motivator-seeker  and  Hygiene-seeker) . As  stated 
above,  previous  studies  have  generally  been  unsuccessful  at 
identifying  personality  correlates  of  performance.  Neverthe- 
less, most  investigators  feel  that  the  identification  of  such 
correlates  would  be  valuable.  In  addition,  Herzberg's  sixteen 
factors  would  enable  the  SCIS  staff  to  obtain  valuable  feedback 
on  how  the  volunteers  perceive  the  SCIS  along  several  dimensions. 

No  previous  studies  have  contacted  the  volunteers  after 
they  left  volunteer  service  to  ascertain  their  reasons  for 
terminating.  Previous  studies  have  been  merely  speculative, 
in  that  they  asked  the  worker  to  give  the  reasons  why  he  might 
leave  the  job.  Here  the  ex-volunteers  were  contacted  after  they 
had  left  volunteer  service.  In  addition  to  testing  the  Motiva- 
tor-Hygiene hypothesis  that  Hygiene  factors  should  predominate 
among  reasons  for  leaving,  it  was  also  hoped  that  these  data 
would  be  valuable  to  the  SCIS  for  management  purposes. 

The  rationale  for  using  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale 
(more  specifically  the  Self-Actualization  score  from  the  TSCS) 
is  stated  in  a subsequent  section  on  Methods. 

The  specific  aims  of  the  study,  therefore,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  study  tests  the  general  applicability  of 

Motivator-Hygiene  theory  to  a volunteer  setting. 
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(Prediction:  Motivator  factors  should  predominate 

among  recollections  of  positive  experiences,  whereas 
Hygiene  factors  should  predominate  among  recollections 
of  negative  experiences.) 

2.  The  study  tests  the  applicability  of  Motivator-Hygiene 

theory  in  accounting  for  dropouts  from  volunteer 
service.  (Prediction:  Hygiene  factors  should  predom- 

inate over  Motivator  factors  as  reasons  for  terminating 
service.) 

3.  The  study  attempts  to  identify  a personality  correlate 
of  voluntee'r  performance  and  longevity.  (Prediction: 
Volunteers  with  higher  Motivator  scores  should  demon- 
strate better  performance  and  greater  length  of  ser- 
vice than  volunteers  with  lower  Motivator  Scores.) 

4.  The  study  tests  the  personality-theory/mental-health 
aspect  of  Motivator-Hygiene  theory.  (Prediction: 
Volunteers  with  higher  Motivator  Scores  should  score 
higher  on  the  measure  of  self-actualization  than 
volunteers  with  lower  Motivator  Scores.) 

5.  The  study  attempts  to  gather  data  about  the  SCIS 
itself,  as  a work  setting.  Here  the  attempt  is  to 
get  feedback  from  the  volunteers  to  the  SCIS,  in 
Motivator-Hygiene  terms,  as  to  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  SCIS. 


CHAPTER  IV 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Seventy-four  subjects  participated  in  this  study.  Forty- 
nine  subjects  were  currently  serving  as  volunteers  at  the  SCIS 
when  the  data  for  this  study  were  collected.  Twenty-five  sub- 
jects were  ex-volunteers.  All  subjects  had  served  in  a volun- 
teer capacity  for  at  least  three  months,  with  the  exception  of 
two  of  the  ex-volunteers  who  had  served  a slightly  shorter  time. 
The  subject  group  was  composed  of  forty-seven  women  and  twenty- 
seven  men  and  ranged  in  age  from  1$  to  53*  About  two-thirds 
of  the  group  were  college  students  or  student-aged,  while  one- 
third  were  older,  more  permanent  community  residents. 

Since  a great  deal  of  effort  was  involved  in  locating  and 
contacting  the  ex-volunteers,  it  was  decided  to  pay  them  as  an 
incentive  for  securing  their  participation.  In  order  to  keep 
this  incentive  from  becoming  an  extraneous  variable  all  sub- 
jects, both  current  and  ex-volunteers,  were  paid  five  dollars 
for  participating. 


Method 

All  subjects  completed  a Motivator-Hygiene  (M-H)  Question- 
naire consisting  of  six  items.  Their  responses  to  this  question 
naire  were  rated  for  Motivator-Hygiene  content  by  trained  raters 
Following  this  they  completed  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale 
(TSCS) . The  volunteers'  scores  on  the  Motivator-Hygiene  Ques- 
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tionnaire  and  the  TSCS  were  then  checked  against  their  scores 
on  the  performance  measures  in  terms  of  the  hypotheses  of  this 
study. 

Motivator-Hygiene  Questionnaire 

A copy  of  the  Motivator-Hygiene  Questionnaire  appears  as 
Appendix  A to  this  study.  It  consisted  of  six  items.  The  first 
four  items  were  used  to  determine  a subject's  "Motivator  Score," 
or  the  degree  to  which  he  cited  Motivator  factors  as  sources 
of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction.  On  these  items  the  volun- 
teers described  in  detail  two  specific  positive  experiences  and 
two  negative  experiences  which  had  happened  to  them  during  their 
work  at  the  SCIS.  Trained  raters  then  rated  these  responses 
for  Motivator-Hygiene  content.  Up  to  this  point  the  procedure 
is  the  same  as  that  used  by  Herzberg.  Herzberg  claims  that 
this  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  focusing  the  subject's  at- 
tention on  a specific  incident  and  one  which  is  emotionally 
meaningful  to  him,  and  thus  has  a greater  chance  of  tapping  a 
real  attitude  than  procedures  which  elicit  his  responses  to  a 
more  generalized  situation  and  one  which  may  not  even  be  mean- 
ingful to  him.  House  and  Wigdor  (1967)  criticized  this  "criti- 
cal incident"  method  on  the  grounds  that  a subject's  responses 
might  be  perceptually  distorted  to  his  own  benefit  and  that 
Herzberg 's  coding  system  involved  considerable  interpretation 
by  the  raters.  They  proposed  a more  objective  rating  system, 
such  as  having  the  subjects  themselves  do  the  rating.  Kaplan 
et  al . (1969)  also  say  that  Motivator-Hygiene  studies  which  used 
methods  different  from  that  used  by  Herzberg  tended  to  yield 
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results  which  did  not  support  Motivator-Hygiene  theory.  For 
this  reason  it  was  decided  to  check  the  value  of  determining 
a subject’s  Motivator  score  in  an  additional  way  by  having  the 
subject  respond  to  his  own  stated  incident  by  checking  off  all 
the  Motivator-Hygiene  factors  which,  to  him,  were  "reasons  why" 
the  incident  was  a positive  one  or  a negative  one.  This  addi- 

i 

tional  method  was  also  used  because  it  is  in  one  sense  similar 
to  Herzberg's  method.  Herzberg  gave  the  name  "first  level 
factors"  to  the  factors  which  were  elicited  by  the  critical  in- 
cidents method.  He  then  proceeded  to  elicit  "second  level  factors" 
by  means  of  a structured  interview.  Essentially  these  second 
level  factors  are  "reasons  why,"  as  perceived  by  the  subject. 

(Most  of  Herzberg's  analyses  were  based  on  the  first  level 
factors . ) 

In  this  study,  then,  each  subject  received  two  "Motivator 
scores" — one  computed  by  the  raters  from  the  essays,  and  one 
computed  from  the  subject's  own  check-list  responses  to  his/her 
essays.  The  main  purpose  of  this  procedure  was  to  see  if  the 
two  methods  yielded  similar  or  different  results  in  terms  of 
Motivator-Hygiene  theory,  and  to  see  if  one  was  superior  to  the 
other  as  a predictor  of  volunteer  performance. 

The  final  two  items  on  the  Motivator-Hygiene  Questionnaire 
involved  the  volunteers'  evaluation  of  the  SCIS  as  a work 
setting  (in  Motivator-Hygiene  terms)  and  the  ex-volunteers' 
reasons  for  leaving  the  SCIS.  On  the  evaluation  item  the  vol- 
unteers were  asked  to  give  the  SCIS  a grade  on  each  of  the 
fourteen  Motivator-Hygiene  factors  used  in  this  study  (two  of 
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Herzberg's  sixteen  factors  were  not  used — see  below).  The 
grading  system  was  0 to  100,  with  50  being  a "passing"  grade. 

On  the  item  dealing  with  reasons  for  leaving  the  ex-volunteers 
checked  as  many  of  the  fourteen  reasons  (Motivator-Hygiene 
factors)  as  applied  to  them  when  they  left.  They  were  also 
asked  to  rank  the  reasons  they  checked,  in  order  of  importance. 

Some  slight  modifications  of  Herzberg’s  sixteen  factors 
needed  to  be  made  for  this  study.  Two  of  Herzberg's  Hygiene 
factors  were  not  used  in  the  study  (Salary  and  Interpersonal 
Relations  with  Subordinates) . Salary  was  not  included  because 
there  are  no  financial  compensations  provided  at  the  SCIS,  and 
while  there  may  be  compensations  roughly  comparable  to  salary, 
they  would  likely  be  included  by  other  factors.  Interpersonal 
Relations  with  Subordinates  presents  a more  difficult  consider- 
ation. At  the  SCIS,  volunteers  may  be  selected  to  be  members 
of  the  "Care  Team"  (the  mobile  service  which  provides  face-to- 
face  contact  with  callers  in  emergency  situations)  or  to  be 
"Crisis  Counselors"  (a  position  with  greater  client  contact 
and  some  administrative  responsibilities).  These  positions  are 
regarded  as  being  a "step  up"  by  volunteers,  and  selection  to 
one  of  these  positions  will  be  regarded  in  this  study  as  falling 
under  Herzberg's  factor  of  Advancement.  However,  relations 
among  Care  Team  members,  Crisis  Counselors,  and  C.A.'s  ("Clinical 
Associates" — the  regular  telephone  volunteers)  are  not  nearly 
as  defined  as  those  between  superiors  and  subordinates  in  most 
work  settings.  Therefore,  the  inclusion  of  such  an  item  seemed 
inappropriate  to  this  study.  All  of  the  remaining  Herzberg 
factors  were  used  in  the  study.  Two  of  these  factors — Oppor- 
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tunity  for  Growth  and  Status — needed  to  be  redefined  slightly. 
Herzberg  defines  "growth"  in  an  almost  purely  vocational  sense. 
The  person  sees  opportunities  to  move  upward  in  his  profession 
or  job.  While  some  volunteers  cited  motives  such  as  this  in 
earlier  pilot  study  at  the  SCIS  (they  saw  their  SCIS  experience 
as  possibly  opening  doors  to  future  careers),  most  of  them 
spoke  of  "growth"  in  the  sense  of  growth  "as  a person."  In 
this  study  the  factor  of  Opportunity  for  Growth  was  represented 
by  an  item  which  was  slanted  toward  this  broader  meaning. 
Herzberg  also  defines  Status  in  a more  limited  way  than  It  was 
defined  in  this  study.  He  deals  more  with  the  "trappings"  of 
status  (having  a secretary,  being  allowed  to  drive  a company 
car,  etc.).  Here  Status  will  apply  to  all  incidents  where  the 
volunteer  felt  that  people  paid  more  (or  less)  attention  to 
him/her  and  gave  him/her  more  (or  less)  respect  because  he/she 
was  a volunteer  at  the  SCIS. 

Ratings  of  Motivator-Hygiene  Questionnaire 

Three  trained  raters^  reviewed  the  296  "critical  incidents' 
produced  by  the  seventy-four  subjects.  Training  was  done  by 
independently  exposing  the  raters  to  Herzberg' s interpretation 
of  the  meanings  of  each  of  the  fourteen  factors  and  the  re- 
interpretation of  the  factors  Status  and  Opportunity  for  Growth 
Each  rater  then  practiced  rating  sixty  pilot  essays,  with  inde- 
pendent feedback  after  each  twenty  essays.  They  then  rated  the 
296  experimental  essays  independently.  In  rating  an  essay  they 
simply  indicated  every  Herzberg  factor  which  appeared  at  least 

iThe  three  raters  were  all  advanced  graduate  students  in 
psychology  and  counseling. 
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once  in  the  essay. 

Degree  of  rater  agreement  was  computed  in  three  ways: 

(1)  The  first  was  the  way  used  by  Herzberg.  Herzberg  (1959, 
p.  39)  reports  a 9 5$  agreement  among  his  three  original  raters. 

He  determined  this  by  counting  an  "agreement"  as  each  case  of 
agreement  between  a pair  of  raters  that  a factor  was  present , 
plus  each  case  of  agreement  that  a factor  was  absent , i.e., 
percentage  of  agreement  was: 

# of  agreements  + # of  agreements 

# of  observed  agreements  = factor  is  present  factor  absent 

# of  possible  agreements  ^ of  possible  agreements 

When  computed  in  this  manner,  the  index  of  agreement  among 
raters  in  this  study  was  .912.  However,  since  this  study  was 
concerned  with  the'  factors  which  were  agreed  to  be  present 
(for  purposes  of  assigning  a Motivator  score  to  each  volunteer), 
this  index  of  agreement  was  felt  to  be  inappropriate  and  spur- 
iously high.  (2)  Next  it  was  determined  what  percentage  of  the 
factors  cited  were  unanimously  cited  by  the  three  raters.  This 
index  proved  to  be  .487.  It  was  felt  that  using  only  these 
unanimous  factors  would  involve  discarding  more  of  the  data 
than  was  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  computing  reliable  Moti- 
vator scores.  (3)  Finally,  it  was  determined  how  many  of  the 
factors  cited  were  agreed  upon  by  two  out  of  the  three  raters. 
This  figure  was  .630  and  this  was  the  index  used  in  the  study. 
Only  these  factors,  on  whose  presence  two  out  of  the  three  raters 
agreed,  were  used  in  determining  Motivator  Scores. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  each  volunteer  received  two  Moti- 
vator Scores — one  computed  from  the  ratings,  and  one  computed 
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from  the  self-check  list.  In  both  cases  the  score  was  a per- 
centage score — the  percentage  of  Motivator  factors  (as  opposed 
to  Hygiene  factors)  cited  by  the  volunteer  across  all  four 
essays  and  all  four  check  lists. 

Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale 

The  measure  of  self-actualization  used  in  this  study  was 
the  Self-Actualization  (SA)  scale  from  the  Tennessee  Self-Con- 
cept Scale  (TSCS)  The  TSCS  is  the  primary  diagnostic  and 
research  tool  in  a research  program  on  Self-Concept  and  Rehab- 
ilitation conducted  by  William  H.  Fitts  at  the  Dede  Wallace 
Mental  Health  Center  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  (Fitts,  1965,  1971)* 
It  is  the  most  frequently  cited  measure  of  self-concept  in  the 
literature  over  the  past  eight  years.  The  scale  was  in  develop- 
mental stages  for  nine  years.  It  was  standardized  on  1,091 
persons,  including  a "Norm"  group  of  6l6  and  special  norm  groups 
for  Personality  Integration,  Psychosis,  Neurosis,  Psychopathic 
Deviance,  and  Defensiveness.  It  was  cross-validated  on  a group 
of  college  students  (N=100)  and  three  groups  of  psychiatric 
patients  (N=300) • Reliability  and  validity  data  are  presented 
by  Fitts  in  the  manual  (1965)  and  elsewhere  (1971)- 

Theoretically,  the  one  hundred  items  on  the  TSCS  represent 
eight  "dimensions"  of  the  self.  Three  are  "Internal  Dimen- 
sions" (the  Identity  Self,  Judging  Self,  and  Behavioral  Self) 
and  five  are  "External  Dimensions"  (the  Physical  Self,  Moral- 
Ethical  Self,  Personal  Self,  Family  Self,  and  Social  Self). 

The  scoring  system  is  complex,  but  largely  computerized.  Scores 
are  plotted  on  a profile  sheet  with  twenty-nine  scales.  Fitts 
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(1972)  has  recently  published  the  addition  of  another  score 

ohe  o sxf— A ctualizat ion  score— —which  serves  as  a summary  score 
for  the  twenty-nine  scales. 

ihe  SA  score  from  the  TSCS  was  an  appropriate  measure  to 
use  in  this  study  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  a summary 
score  which  incorporates  all  one  hundred  items  on  the  scale 
and  all  the  sub-scales.  Second,  and  more  important,  the  SA 
score  is  derived  from  combining  two  other  summary  scores — the 
Number  of  Deviant  Signs  (NDS)  score  and  the  Number  of  Integra- 
tive Signs  (NIS)  score.  The  NIS  represents  personality  strengths 
while  the  NDS  represents  personality  deficits.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  Herzberg* s contention  that  we  must  evaluate  a 
person  both  on  the  dimension  of  mental  health  and  on  the 
dimension  of  mental  illness.  (A  profile  sheet  for  the  TSCS 
appears  as  Appendix  B.) 

Performance  Measures 

Motivator-Hygiene  theory  states  that  there  is  a positive 
relationship  between  an  orientation  toward  Motivator  factors 
and  higher  levels  of  performance  on  the  job.  In  Herzberg's 
research,  however,  performance  was  generally  "perceived"  per- 
formance (as  perceived  by  the  subject)^  In  only  one  study  (1966) 
did  Herzberg  use  objective  measures  of  performance.  Motivator- 
Hygiene  theory  also  states  that  Motivator-seekers  (individuals  v 
who  show  a general  tendency  to  cite  Motivator  factors)  will 
demonstrate  higher  levels  of  performance  and  greater  longevity 
on  the  job  than  Hygiene-seekers.  Herzberg  did  not  test  this 
extension  of  his  theory  directly.  In  this  study  the  theory 
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was  tested  more  directly  by  assigning  quantitative  scores  to 
the  degree  to  which  an  individual  orients  toward  Motivator 
factors  (his  Motivator  Score)  and  to  the  performance  measures 
themselves . The  performance  measures  were  (1)  Involvement 
Ratio  (IR),  (2)  Technical  Effectiveness  (TE),  and  (3)  Length 
of  Service  (LS  the  longevity  measure).  These  measures  are 
described  below. 

1 : . ■.  c 1 v e . . . ^ r . t Rat  io  is  the  number  of  hours  of  phone  duty 
logged  by  a volunteer,  divided  by  his  Length  of  Service  (in 
days)  at  the  SCIS.  IR  is  regarded  as  a good  index  of  perfor- 
mance by  the  SCIS  since  volunteers  vary  in  the  amount  of  time 
they  give,  and  it  is  important  to  the  SCIS  that  a volunteer  be 
reliable  in  taking  all  shifts  he  signs  up  for.  In  addition  to 
varying  in  amount  of  time  pledged,  volunteers  also  vary  in 
their  reliability  in  actually  taking  shifts  signed  up  for,  and 
in  consistency  in  signing  up  for  the  same  number  of  shifts 
month  after  month.  In  this  study  IR’s  showed  a range  of  .133 
to  1.13&,  with  a mean  IR  of  .469. 

Technical  Effectiveness  Rating  is  a measure  of  performance 
obtained  from  ratings  of  tape  recordings  of  the  volunteers’ 
conversations  with  callers.  Such  ratings  are  made  routinely 
by  a member  of  the  SCIS  research  staff.  TE  refers  to  how  good 
a job  the  volunteer  did  in  accomplishing  the  three  basic  objec- 
tives of  an  initial  telephone  contact:  (1)  securing  a line 

of  communication  with  the  caller,  (2)  evaluating  the  caller’s 
condition,  and  (3)  engaging  the  caller  in  an  action  plan. 
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The  TE  Scale,  developed  at  the  SCIS,  is  a nine-item  checklist 
which  embodies,  in  behavioral  terms,  the  three  basic  objectives. 
Raters  listen  to  all  initial  calls  (the  first  call  to  the  SCIS 
by  a given  caller)  and  give  the  volunteer  a score  of  1 to  9 
(or '1  to  7 on  calls  involving  non-suicidal  crises).  The  TE 
Scale  has  demonstrated  good  inter-rater  reliability  and  intra- 
rater reliability  in  three  reliability  studies  (Fowler  and  McGee, 
1972) . The  TE  ratings  used  in  this  study  are  average  TE  ratings 
across  five  initial  calls.  A copy  of  the  TE  Scale  appears  as 
Appendix  C to  this  study.  In  this  study  TE  ratings  showed  a 
range  of  .176  to  .770,  with  a mean  TE  of  .413* 

Length  of  Service  (LS)  is  simply  the  number  of  days  elapsed 
from  the  time  a volunteer  completed  training  to  the  time  he/she 
took  his/her  last  phone  duty.  Actually  some  volunteers  remained 
at  the  SCIS  in  a volunteer  capacity  after  they  took  their  last 
phone  shift.  Because  of  this,  a second  analysis  was  also  done, 
taking  LS  to  be  the  length  of  volunteer  service  in  any  capacity. 
In  this  study,  LS  showed  a range  of  73  days  to  1135  days,  with 
a mean  LS  of  325  days. 

Once  again,  the  hypotheses  tested  in  this  study  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Motivator  factors  should  predominate  among  recol- 
lections of  positive  experiences,  whereas  Hygiene 
factors  should  predominate  among  recollections  of 
negative  experiences. 

2.  Among  ex-volunteers,  Hygiene  factors  should  predomi- 
nate over  Motivator  factors  as  reasons  for  leaving 
volunteer  service. 
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. A volunteer* s Motivator  Score  should  serve  as  a 
predictor  of  his  performance  at  the  SCIS.  Higher 
Motivator  Scores  should  be  associated  with  higher 
Involvement  Ratios,  higher  TE  ratings,  and  greater 
Length  of  Service.  Lower  Motivator  Scores  should 
be  associated  with  lower  performance  measures. 

1+.  Higher  Motivator  Scores  should  be  associated  with 
higher  scores  on  the  measure  of  self-actualization. 


CHAPTER  V 


RESULTS 

Hypothesis  1:  Motivator  factors  should  predominate  among 

recollections  of  positive  experience,  whereas  Hygiene  fac- 
tors should  predominate  among  recollections  of  negative 
experiences . 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  Herzberg’s  study  and  the  repli- 
cations of  his  study,  Motivator  factors  were  found  to  predomi- 
nate over  Hygiene  factors  by  ratios  of  5*1  of  4:1  when  pos it ive 
incidents  were  recalled,  and  that  Hygiene  factors  predominated 
over  Motivator  factors  by  a ratio  of  roughly  2:1  when  negative 
experiences  were  recalled. 

Table  1 below  shows  the  percentages  of  Motivator  factors 
and  Hygiene  factors  found  in  this  study,  analyzed  in  terms  of 
positive  experiences  and  negative  experiences.  (As  in  all 
cases  in  this  analysis,  results  are  given  both  for  the  rating 
method  and  the  self-check  method.) 

TABLE  1 


Percentages  of  Motivator  Factors  and  Hygiene  factors  Cited 
by  Volunteers,  According  to  Type  of  Experience 


Method 

Positive 

Experiences 

Negative 

Experiences 

Total 

Ratings 

M = 33-3  / 
H = I6.7/0 

M - 69-3/ 
H - 50. 2/ 

M = 67.6/ 
H = 32.3/ 

Self-Check 

M = 6l.5/o 
H = 33.5/ 

M - 43.3/o 
H - 56.2/ 

m 3 
11  11 

-P-  vn 
-p-vn 

• • 

vj~i  vn 

33 
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The  data  indicate  support  for  Herzberg's  hypothesis.  All 
the  differences  are  in  the  directions  predicted  by  Herzberg, 
although  most  are  not  as  great  as  those  found  by  Herzberg. 

For  the  rating  method,  Motivator  factors  predominate  over 
Hygiene  factors  by  a ratio  of  5:1  under  positive  experiences. 
Under  negative  experiences  the  frequency  of  Hygiene  factors 
increases  greatly,  but  they  are  still  mentioned  only  at  about 
the  same  frequency  as  Motivator  factors.  For  the  self-check 
method  the  data  support  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  both  for 
positive  and  negative  experiences,  although  in  neither  case 
are  the  results  as  pronounced  as  Herzberg's. 

Herzberg  merely  presented  his  data  in  a descriptive  manner. 
In  this  study  a statistical  analysis  was  done,  testing  the 
difference  between  expected  and  observed  proportions.  From 
the  "Total"  column  in  Table  1 it  can  be  seen  that  the  expected 
proportion  of  Motivator  factors  is  .676  under  the  rating  method 
and  .555  under  the  self-check  method.  The  observed  proportions 
are  those  shown  in  Table  1.  Table  2 below  shows  the  results  of 
this  analysis. 

TABLE  2 

Expected  vs.  Observed  Proportions  of 
Motivator  Factors  (From  Table  1) 


Method 

Positive  Experiences 

Negative  Experiences 

MEx  = 67  *6^0 

MEx  = 67.6?s 

Ratings 

Mo  = S3 .3$ 
z = 5.5I* 

M0  = 49  .Sfo 
z = -5 .93* 

Self-Check 

MEx  = 55 .5# 
Mq  = 61.595 

MEx  = 55-5/° 
Mq  = 43.Sfo 

z = 3.33* 

z = -4.6S* 

* 34. uuT 
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Seen  in  this  manner  all  differences  are  highly  signifi- 
cant and  in  the  directions  predicted  by  Motivator-Hygiene  theory, 
even  though  they  are  not  as  pronounced  as  the  differences  found 
in  previous  Motivator-Hygiene  studies  done  in  regular  work 
settings . 

Hypothesis  2:  Among  ex-volunteers,  Hygiene  factors  should  pre- 

dominate over  Motivator  factors  among  reasons  for  leaving 
volunteer  service. 

The  twenty-five  ex-volunteers  were  presented  with  the 
fourteen  factors  in  checklist  form  and  were  asked  to  check  any 
and  all  factors  which  were  reasons  for  their  leaving.  The  ex- 
volunteers were  also  asked  to  rank  the  reasons  they  checked,  in 
order  of  subjective  importance.  The  most  important  reason 
received  a weight  of  3>  the  next  most  important  reason  a weight 
of  2,  and  the  next  most  important  a weight  of  1.  In  the  event 
they  checked  more  than  three  reasons,  they  were  asked  to  rank 
only  the  three  most  important . Table  3 shows  the  fourteen 
reasons  (factors),  listed  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  with 
which  they  were  cited  as  reasons  for  leaving. 

The  twenty-five  subjects  checked  a total  of  sixty-eight 
reasons,  which  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Motivator  factors  = 20  (29$) 

Hygiene  factors  = 4$  (71$) 

For  the  weighted  data  the  Motivator-Hygiene  breakdown  was: 

Motivator  factors  = 37  (27$) 

Hygiene  factors  = 101  (73$) 
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TABLE  3 


Reasons  for  Leaving  Volunteer  Service,  Cited 
by  Twenty-five  Ex-Volunteers 


Reasons  (Factors) 

Raw 

Weighted 

Organization,  Mgmt,  & Policy  (H) 

13 

2$ 

Effect  on  Personal  Life  (H) 

12 

27 

Supervision  & Training  (H) 

10 

IS 

Relations  with  Staff  (H) 

g 

19 

Achievement  (lack  of)  (M) 

7 

13 

Opportunity  for  Growth  (lack  of)  (M) 

5 

10 

The  Work  Itself  (M) 

5 

8 

Relations  with  other  Volunteers  (H) 

2 

5 

Responsibility  (lack  of)  (M) 

1 

3 

Status  (H) 

1 

2 

Advancement  (lack  of)  (M) 

1 

2 

Security  (H) 

1 

1 

Recognition  (lack  of)  (M) 

1 

1 

Physical  Working  Conditions  (H) 

1 

1 

Thus,  in  keeping  with  the  Motivator-Hygiene  hypothesis,  Hygiene 
factors  predominated  over  Motivator  factors  as  reasons  for 
leaving,  both  in  terms  of  frequency  and  in  terms  of  relative 
(subjective)  importance. 

Analysis  of  the  raw  (unweighted)  data  was  done  in  terms 
of  expected  vs.  observed  proportions.  Here  the  expected  pro- 
portion was  interpreted  two  ways:  (1)  taking  .571  as  the 

expected  proportion  of  Hygiene  factors,  based  on  the  fact  that 
eight  of  the  fourteen  factors  on  the  checklist  were  Hygiene 
factors  (S/14  = -571);  and  (2)  taking  .445  as  the  expected  pro- 
portion, based  on  the  fact  that — from  Table  1 — .445  of  the 
factors  checked  by  the  subjects  on  the  positive-and-negative— 
experience  items  were  Hygiene  factors.  The  first  analysis  is 
the  more  conservative  one.  As  shown  below,  this  analysis 
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yielded  support  for  the  Motivator-Hygiene  hypothesis 


1.  With  P , , = 

expected 

•571,  z = 2.25, 

• Ox  < a < .02 

2.  With  P , = 

expected 

•445,  z = 4.21, 

Z .001 

H^iiiesis  2:  A volunteer's  Motivator  Score  should  serve 

as  a predictor  of  his  performance  at  the  SCIS.  Higher 
Motivator  Scores  should  be  associated  with  higher  Involve- 
ment Ratios,  higher  Technical  Effectiveness  Ratings,  and 
greater  Length  of  Service.  Lower  Motivator  Scores  should 
be  associated  with  lower  performance  measures. 

As  stated  earlier,  each  volunteer  received  two  Motivator 
Scores  one  computed  from  the  judges’  ratings  of  the  essays 
and  one  computed  from  volunteer's  own  responses  to  the  check- 
lists based  on  their  essays.  The  mean  Motivator  Scores  from 
the  two  methods  were: 

Ratings  = .69S 
Self-Check  = .5S5 

Thus  the  judges  were  more  likely  to  identify  Motivator 
factors  in  the  essays  than  were  the  volunteers  themselves. 
Despite  this  difference,  the  two  methods  did  not  differ  in 
their  value  as  predictors,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

Rani\— 01  der  correlation  coefficients  were  computed  between 
the  Motivator  scores  and  each  of  the  performance  variables. 

( plotting  the  data  it  was  found  that  only  the  Motivator 
Scores  as  computed  from  the  Self-Check  were  essentially ■ nor- 
mally distributed.  The  Motivator  Scores  as  computed  from  the 
essays,  as  well  as  all  three  performance  measures,  departed 
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sufficiently  from  normality  that  the  rank— order  correlation 
coefficient  (rs)  was  used,  rather  than  the  product  moment  corre- 
lation coefficient  (r)  which  assumes  normal  distribution  of 
data.)  Table  4 below  shows  the  results  of  this  analysis. 

TABLE  4 


Rank-Order  Correlations  of  Motivator  Scores 
With  Performance  Variables 


Method  of 

Performance 

Variables 

Deriving 

M-Scores 

TE1 

IR 

LS2 
( total 
service) 

LS 

( phones 
only) 

Ratings 

r = 
s 

-.10  r = 

s 

.416* 

rs  = .01 

rs  = .043 

Self-Check 

rs  = 

-.111  r - 

s 

.296* 

rs  = -.073 

rs  = -.059 

* a <.01 


TE  ratings  were  based  on  fifty  of  the  seventy— four  volunteers. 
Only  those  volunteers  were  used  who  had  TE  ratings  on  at  least 
five  initial  calls.  For  each  of  these  fifty  volunteers  the 
first  five  ratings  were  used. 

2 

^LS  (Length  of  Service)  was  computed  in  two  ways  and  also  in- 
volved a reduced  number  of  subjects.  At  the  time  of  data 
analysis  fifty-nine  of  the  seventy-four  volunteers  had  termi- 
nated service  at  the  SCIS  altogether.  Eight  additional  volun- 
teers had  terminated  phone  duty  but  were  still  serving  at  the 
SCIS  in  other  capacities.  So  the  LS  data  were  based  on  subject 
groups  of  N = 59  (total  service)  and  N = 67  (phone  duty  only). 


From  Table  4 it  is  seen  that  Hypothesis  3 was  generally 
not  supported.  Herzberg's  prediction  regarding  Length  of 
Service  was  not  supported,  and  his  prediction  regarding  per- 
formance was  supported  for  only  one  of  the  other  two  performance 
variables — Involvement  Ratio.  In  this  case  (IR)  the  Ratings 
and  Self-Check  methods  agreed  with  each  other,  with  the  Ratings 
serving  as  a slightly  better  predictor. 
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In  a further  analysis  the  three  performance  variables  were 
correlated  with  each  other,  with  the  following  results: 
r (TE,  LS)  = .514 

O 

r (TE,  IR)  - -.103 
s 

rs  (IR,  LS)  = -.023 

Only  the  correlation  between  TE  and  LS  was  significant  (and  this 
correlation  is  the  least  reliable  of  the  three  since  it  was 
based  on  only  thirty-eight  subjects).  This  indicates  that 
volunteers  who  were  more  proficient  at  eliciting  information 
from  callers  tended  to  remain  in  service  longer.  However,  it 
is  seen  that  these  volunteers  were  not  any  more  ’'involved" 
while  in  service  than  volunteers  with  lower  TE. 

Finally,  the  two  methods  of  deriving  the  Motivator  Scores 
(Ratings  versus  Self-Check)  were  correlated  with  each  other 
and  were  found  to  be  positively  correlated  to  a significant 
degree  (r  = .59$,  <.  .001)  . 

o 

Hypothesis  4:  Higher  Motivator  Scores  should  be  associated 

with  higher  scores  on  a measure  of  self-actualization. 

As  described  earlier,  the  Self-Actualization  scale  of 
the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale  was  used  in  this  study.  The 
seventy-four  SCIS  volunteers  obtained  a mean  SA  score  of  24*15> 
with  a standard  deviation  of  23*07*  Fitts'  (1965)  norms  for 
his  Normal  Adult  group  are  M = 26.02,  S.D.  = 21.43.  Thus  the 
volunteers  in  this  study  differed  very  little  from  Fitts' 
norms  and  do  not  appear  to  be  a deviant  group  in  either  direc- 
tion in  terms  of  self-actualization. 
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Scores  on  the  SA  scale  were  correlated  with  the  Motivator 
Scores,  with  the  following  results: 

Ratings:  rs  (M-score,  S .A . ) = -.23$,  .01  < a < .02 

Self-Check:  rs  (M-score,  S.A.)  = -.274,  a<  .01 

Significant  results  were  obtained,  therefore,  in  the 
direction  opposite  that  predicted  by  Mot ivator— Hygiene  theory, 
and  the  two  methods  of  determining  Motivator  scores  were  in 
agreement  on  this  finding. 

The  Sell -Actualization  scale  was  used  because  it  incor- 
porates both  personality  strengths  and  personality  weaknesses — 
which  is  consistent  with  Herzberg's  contention  that  a person 
should  be  evaluated  both  on  the  dimension  of  mental  health  and 
the  dimension  of  mental  illness.  However,  since  the  Self- 
Actualization  scale  is  a summary  scale  and  perhaps  subject  to 
artifacts  of  mathematical  operations,  the  results  of  this 
analysis  were  checked  by  looking  at  three  other  scales  from 
the  TSCS . These  were  Total  P (Total  Positive  Self-Concept), 

PI  (Personality  Integration),  and  NDS  (Number  of  Deviant  Signs). 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  5 • 


TABLE  5 

Rank-Order  Correlations  of  Motivator  Scores 
with  TSCS  Sub-scales 


Method  of  Deriving 

TSCS  Sub-scales 

Motivator  Score 

Total  P 

PI 

NDS 

Ratings 

rs  = -W 

rs  = -.149 

r = -.032 

O 

Self-Check 

rs  = -.259* 

rs  = - . 238* 

rs  - --132 

* .02  < a <.05 
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Although  none  of  the  correlations  are  statistically  sig- 
nificant, two  approach  significance  and  the  remainder  are  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  original  result.  The  conclusion  re- 
mains that  the  results  of  this  study  do  not  support  Motivator- 
Hygiene  theory  with  respect  to  self-actualization. 

One  further  analysis  was  made  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  Self-Actualization  scale  as  a correlate  of  the  three  per- 
formance measures  (TE,  IR,  and  LS).  The  results  of  this 
analysis  were: 

rs  (SA,  TE)  = .190 

rs  (SA,  IR)  = -.OSl 

r (SA,  LS)  = .040 

s 

None  of  the  correlations  approach  significance.  Thus 
Self-Actualization  fared  even  less  well  than  Motivator  Score 
as  a correlate  of  performance.  (It  will  be  recalled  that 
Motivator  Score  did  predict  one  of  the  performance  variables — 
IR.) 

Evaluation  of  the  SCIS  by  Volunteers 

The  seventy-four  volunteers  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
SCIS  on  its  performance  by  giving  the  SCIS  a score  from  1 to 
100  on  each  of  the  fourteen  factors,  with  a score  of  50  repre- 
senting a "passing"  score.  (The  fourteen  factors  were  the  same 
six  Motivator  factors  and  eight  Hygiene  factors  as  in  previous 
parts  of  the  study,  with  one  exception.  Factor  #6,  Achieve- 
ment, was  here  taken  to  mean  how  good  a service  the  SCIS,  as 
a total  unit,  provided  for  the  community — rather  than  indivi- 
dual Achievement.)  Table  6 shows  the  mean  grades  for  each  of 


the  fourteen  factors,  in  descending  order.  The  overall  mean 
grade  was  77. 86,  with  a standard  deviation  of  5.12. 
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TABLE  6 

Mean  Grades  Assigned  Each  Motivator-Hygiene 
Factor  by  Volunteers 


Factor 

Mean  Grade 

*The  Work  Itself  (M) 

83.85 

^Opportunity  for  Growth  (M) 

83.82 

^Achievement  (M) 

S3* 45 

Responsibility  (M) 

82.43 

Relations  with  Staff  (H) 

82.16 

Effect  on  Personal  Life  (H) 

Si.  22 

Relations  with  Co-Workers  (H) 

7S.43 

Security  (H) 

78.31 

Overall 

Advancement  (M) 

76.74 

Status  (H) 

75*45 

Physical  Working  Conditions  (H) 

74.  os 

^Supervision  and  Training  (H) 

72.41 

^Organization,  Policy  and  Management  (H) 
^Recognition  (M) 

69.59 

68 . 16 

■^Denotes  factors  whose  mean  scores  deviated  from  the  overall 
mean  by  more  than  one  standard  deviation. 


Motivator  factors  tended  to  be  graded  higher  than  Hygiene 
factors.  The  top  four  grades  were  given  to  Motivator  factors. 
However,  the  difference  between  the  mean  Motivator  grade  and 
the  mean  Hygiene  grade  was  not  significant  (79*76  vs.  76.46). 

In  general  the  SCIS  should  note  that  its  volunteers  see 
the  greatest  problem  areas  at  the  SCIS  as:  (1)  Recognition 

for  volunteer  performance,  (2)  Organization,  Policy,  and 
Management,  and  (3)  Supervision  and  Training. 

It  is  of  interest  that  although  the  volunteers  downgraded 
the  SCIS  on  Organization,  Policy  and  Management,  and  Supervision 
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and  Training,  they  nevertheless  gave  one  of  the  higher  grades 
to  Relations  with  Staff,  indicating  that  they  did  not  devalue 
the  paid  staff  personally  because  of  management  problems. 

When  the  grades  on  the  fourteen  factors  are  compared  with 
the  reasons  for  leaving  (discussed  earlier  under  Hypothesis  2), 
two  findings  are  noteworthy:  (1)  problems  with  Organization, 

Management,  and  Policy  and  Supervision  and  Training  again  were 
prominent.  Organization,  Management  and  Policy  was  the  most 
commonly  cited  reason  for  leaving,  and  Supervision  and  Training 
was  the  third  most-cited.  (2)  Herzberg's  hypothesis  that  Hy- 
giene factors  will  predominate  when  the  person  leaves  the  work 
setting  receives  further  support.  Recognition,  a Motivator 
factor,  received  the  lowest  grade  of  all  fourteen  factors,  yet 
under  reasons-f or-leaving  Recognition  is  not  salient  and  is 
one  of  the  least-cited  reasons  for  leaving. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DISCUSSION 

This  study  sought  to  provide  an  extension  of  Motivator- 
Hygiene  theory.  In  an  applied  sense,  it  tested  the  ability 
of  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  to  discriminate  among  volunteers 
and  to  make  performance  predictions  in  a volunteer  setting, 
as  opposed  to  a job  setting.  In  a theoretical  sense,  It 
sought  to  broaden  the  nomological  net  of  Mot ivat or— Hygiene 
theory  by  seeing  if  it  ties  in  with  the  concept  of  self-actuali- 
zation and  research  on  the  self-concept. 

As  stated  earlier,  previous  research  has,  by  and  large, 
failed  to  identify  personality  correlates  of  effective  per- 
formance in  volunteer  settings.  Due  to  the  theoretical  base 
of  this  study,  and  the  body  of  prior  research  from  which  to 
make  predictions,  it  was  felt  that  significant  findings  in 
this  study  would  have  more  meaning  and  broader  implications 
than  would  a correlation  between  performance  and  a measure 
which  did  not  come  from  a theory  with  considerable  prior  re- 
search . 

Perhaps  the  most  immediately  useful  data  from  this  study 
are  the  volunteers'  ratings  of  the  SCIS  along  the  various  di- 
mensions represented  by  the  Herzberg  factors  and  the  reasons 
given  by  ex-volunteers  for  leaving  the  SCIS.  The  SCIS,  like 
any  organization,  could. immediately  profit  from  knowing  in  what 
ways  it  is  doing  well  by  its  volunteers  and  in  what  ways  it 
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could  be  made  a better  place  in  which  to  "work." 

In  general,  the  original  formulations  of  Motivator-Hygiene 
theory  were  supported  in  this  study,  whereas  the  extensions  of 
the  theory  were  not.  For  the  subjects  as  a group,  Motivator 
factors  were  found  to  be  associated  with  periods  of  volunteer 
satisfaction  and  Hygiene  factors  with  periods  of  volunteer 
dissatisfaction.  Also,  Hygiene  factors  were  found  to  predom- 
inate as  reasons  for  leaving  volunteer  service.  The  extensions 
of  the  theory  were  not  supported.  There  was  no  essential  re- 
lation between  individual  Motivator  scores  and  performance, 
and  there  was  a significant  relationship  in  the  direction 
opposite  the  theory  in  the  area  of  "mental  health"  (self-ac- 
tualization) . More  specifically,  the  results  of  the  study  will 
now  be  referred  to  the  five  aims  of  the  study  mentioned  earlier, 
and  the  discussion  will  conclude  with  some  implications  of  this 
research  for  Crisis  Centers  such  as  the  SCIS. 

1.  The  applicability  of  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  to  a volun- 
teer setting  was  tested — in  terms  of  the  association  of 
Motivator  factors  with  periods  of  volunteer  satisfaction 
and  Hygiene  factors  with  periods  of  volunteer  dissatisfaction. 

Here  the  theory  proved  to  be  clearly  generalizable  to  a 
volunteer  setting.  Motivator  factors  were  significantly  more 
often  cited  under  satisfying  experiences  and  Hygiene  factors 
under  dissatisfying  experiences.  This  indicates  that  this  part 
of  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  may  hold  for  any  "task-oriented" 
type  of  setting,  and  not  just  conventional  work  settings. 
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ic . The  applicability  of  Mot  ivator— Hygiene  theory  in 

accounting  for  dropouts  from  volunteer  service  was 

tested. 

Once  again  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  generalized  to  the  volun- 
teer setting.  Hygiene  factors  were  significantly  more  likely 
to  be  cited  as  reasons  for  leaving  service  than  Motivator  factors 
as  predicted  by  Motivator-Hygiene  theory.  Once  again  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  study  was  the  first  to  test  this  hypothesis 
directly.  Previous  studies  had  used  only  speculative  responses 
by  asking  workers  to  speculate  as  to  which  factors  would  most 
likely  cause  them  to  leave  their  jobs.  Thus,  this  study  was 
the  first  to  involve  subjects  after  they  had  left  the  setting. 

In  considering  reasons  for  leaving  service,  five  of  the 
fourteen  factors  accounted  for  two— thirds  of  the  reasons  cited 
and  seemed  to  form  a pattern.  These  five  factors  were:  Super- 

vision and  Training,  Effect  on  Personal  Life,  Achievement, 

The  Work  Itself,  and  Organization,  Policy,  and  Management. 

They  seemed  to  comprise  a phenomenon  which  might  be  called  a 
burn-out  effect."  The  ex-volunteers  were  given  the  option  of 
citing  an  additional  reason  if  that  reason  was  their  most  im- 
portant reason  for  leaving  and  if  they  felt  that  it  was  not 
included  among  the  fourteen  reasons  listed.  Several  of  the 
ex-volunteers  did  this.  These  additional  reasons  were  then 
rated  for  Motivator-Hygiene  content  by  the  raters.  They  were 
not  tabulated  along  with  the  data  from  the  fourteen  reasons 
listed  in  Table  3,  but  their  content  was  useful  in  understanding 
the  aforementioned  burn-out  effect,  wherein  the  ex-volunteers 
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often  described  the  work  as  becoming  too  emotionally  demanding, 
expressed  resentment  toward  chronic  callers  who  seemed  not  to 
accept  help,  or  expressed  resentment  toward  the  SCIS  staff 
for  making  extra  demands  on  their  time.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  all  the  ex-volunteers  cited  such  reasons.  Many  of  them 
simply  cited  the  undertaking  of  new  projects  or  the  desire  to 
concentrate  more  on  their  studies  as  the  underlying  reasons 
for  leaving.  However,  the  factors  comprising  this  burn-out 
effect  were  cited  by  a majority  of  the  ex-volunteers . It 
appeared  that  this  effect  accounted  for  many  of  the  ex-volun- 
teers citing  The  Work  Itself,  Effect  on  Personal  Life,  and 
(lack  of)  Achievement  as  reasons  for  leaving.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  when  the  total  subject  population  (including  both 
current  and  ex-volunteers)  graded  the  SCIS  on  the  fourteen 
factors,  the  three  above  factors  all  received  high  grades.  So 
there  is  indication  that  experiences  which  start  out  being 
exciting  and  rewarding  often  end  up  being  emotionally  draining. 

However,  there  is  indication  that  this  burn-out  effect 
could  be  prevented  or  lessened  by  better  supervision  and  more 
positive  feedback.  Organization,  Management,  and  Policy  and 
Supervision  and  Training  emerge  from  this  study  as  the  two 
factors  where  SCIS  management  needs  to  devote  the  most  effort, 
at  least  as  perceived  by  the  volunteers.  These  two  factors 
received  the  next-to-lowest  grades  from  the  volunteers  and 
ranked  1 and  3 respectively  among  reasons  for  leaving. 
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3.  The  applicability  of  Motivator-Hygiene  theory's  predictions 
regarding  length  of  service  and  performance  was  tested  in 
a volunteer  setting. 

In  Work  and  the  Nature  of  Man  (1966),  Herzberg  states 
that  so-called  Motivator-seekers  show  higher  productivity  and 
greater  job  longevity  than  so-called  Hygiene-seekers.  However, 
the  point  was  made  earlier  that  none  of  Herzberg' s studies  (or 
replications  thereof)  actually  classified  individuals  as  Moti- 
vator-seekers or  Hygiene-seekers  and  then  looked  at  production. 
What  Herzberg  and  others  found  was  a positive  relationship 
between  periods  of  high  job  satisfaction,  as  recalled  by  the 
subject,  and  high  productivity  as  recalled  by  the  subject,  and 
the  association  of  Motivator  factors  with  these  recalled  periods. 
(The  only  Motivator-Hygiene  studies  which  actually  classified 
individual  subjects  as  Motivator-seekers  and  Hygiene-seekers 
were  those  which  tested  the  "mental  health"  implications  of 
the  theory — studies  which  will  be  mentioned  again  at  a later 
point.)  The  current  study  is  one  of  the  few  studies  to  test 
Herzberg' s hypothesis  literally  by  giving  each  subject  an 
overall  Motivator  Score  and  then  correlating  this  with  perfor- 
mance and  longevity. 

The  results  were  generally  not  supportive  of  the  Motivator- 
Hygiene  hypothesis.  Only  one  of  the  three  performance  varia- 
bles— Involvement  Ratio — showed  a significant  correlation  with 
Motivator  Score.  While  the  performance  results  gave  little 
support  to  Motivator-Hygiene  theory,  two  points  should  be  made: 
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(1)  The  correlation  between  Motivator  Score  and  Involve- 
ment Ratio  is  of  practical  value  to  centers  such  as  the  SCIS. 
Whereas  it  may  only  seem  to  be  stating  the  obvious  to  say  that 
high  Motivators  turned  out  to  show  greater  motivation  (greater 
involvement),  it  _is  nevertheless  useful  to  the  SCIS  to  know 
which  of  its  volunteers,  or  what  percentage,  might  be  expected 
to  be  highly  involved — to  be  counted  on  to  fill  their  regular 
duty  shifts  and  perhaps  to  take  extra  shifts.  This  is  impor- 
tant in  that  the  failure  of  unreliable  volunteers  to  fill  their 
shifts  creates  extra  work  for  other  volunteers  and  staff  and 
adds  extra  pressure  since  the  phones  must  be  manned  at  all 
times.  It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  one  approach  to  Motivator- 
Hygiene  studies  used  a scale  called  the  Choice-Motivator  scale 
to  determine  the  Motivator-Hygiene  orientation  of  an  individual 
(Motivator-seekers  vs.  Hygiene-seekers).  The  Choice-Motivator 
scale  (Hamlin  and  Nemo,  1961)  or  an  adaptation  thereof  could 

be  used  as  a pre-testing  device  by  a service  such  as  the  SCIS — 
not  so  much  for  screening  purposes  but  for  gaining  an  idea  as 
to  which  volunteers  may  need  extra  attention  or  a particular 
kind  of  training.  (The  Choice-Motivator  scale  was  not  used  in 
this  study  because  of  the  desire  to  replicate  Herzberg's  proce- 
dure as  much  as  possible  and  to  determine  the  subjects'  Moti- 
vator Scores  on  the  basis  of  incidents  which  arose  in  the  actual 
job  context,  which  the  Choice-Motivator  scale  does  not  do.) 

(2)  The  performance  results  obtained  here  should  be 
tempered  with  the  consideration  that  research  experience  at 
the  SCIS  has  shown  it  to  be  difficult  to  identify  personality 
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correlates  of  volunteer  performance.  The  difficulty  appears 
to  be  in  developing  adequate  measures  of  volunteer  performance. 
This  study  gives  further  indication  that  the  measures  of 
performance  used  at  the  SCIS  (TE,  IR,  LS)  are  less  than  optimal. 
In  this  study,  not  only  did  Motivator  Scores  correlate  with 
only  one  of  these  three  measures,  but  Self-Actualization  also 
failed  to  correlate  with  any  of  the  three  measures.  In  addi- 
tion, the  three  measures  themselves  did  not  correlate  well  with 
each  other. 

4.  The  "mental  health"  implications  of  Motivator-Hygiene 
theory  were  tested. 

Previous  studies  had  found  support  for  Herzberg's  extension 
of  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  into  the  realm  of  mental  health 
(Hamlin  and  Nemo,  1961;  Fantz,  1962;  Sanvold,  1962;  Haywood 
and  Dobbs,  1963 ; Graglia  and  Hamlin,  1964).  Positive  rela- 
tionships were  found  between  an  orientation  toward  Motivator 
factors  and  higher  levels  of  personal  functioning.  In  this 
study  this  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  To  the  contrary,  a 
statistically  significant  relationship  was  found  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  that  predicted  by  the  theory.  High  Motivators 
were  significantly  more  likely  to  have  lower  Self-Actualization 
scores  than  low  Motivators.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
result  held  up  to  further  analysis  when  negative  correlations 
were  found  between  Motivator  Scores  and  scores  on  three  of  the 
sub-scales  from  the  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale. 

Several  points  can  be  considered  as  possible  explanations 
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of  this  negative  finding: 

(1)  All  but  one  of  the  previous  studies  of  the  mental 
health  implications  of  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  involved  psychia- 
tric patients.  Only  one  previous  study  (Haywood  and  Dobbs,  who 
tested  high  school  students)  involved  a "normal"  population 

such  as  that  involved  in  this  study.  Moreover,  the  indices  of 
"mental  health"  used  in  the  previous  studies  were  rather  mini- 
mal levels  of  behavioral  competence  on  the  part  of  seriously 
disturbed  psychiatric  patients. 

(2)  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  volunteers  graded 
the  SCIS  on  the  fourteen  factors,  the  Hygiene  factors  received 
lower  grades  than  the  Motivator  factors.  Hygiene  factors, 
then,  were  the  ones  which  were  more  salient  as  problem  areas 

at  the  SCIS.  From  this  study  it  appears  that  the  more  self- 
actualized  volunteers  were  more  likely  to  focus  on  those  unre- 
solved (Hygiene)  problems  when  recounting  their  experiences 
and  thus  they  received  lower  Motivator  scores. 

(3)  The  lack  of  satisfactory  performance  criteria  at 
the  SCIS  (discussed  earlier)  may  have  led  volunteers,  parti- 
cularly the  more  self-actualized  volunteers,  to  seek  satis- 
faction among  the  job-extrinsic  (Hygiene)  aspects  of  their 
volunteer  experience.  Herzberg  assumes  that  more  mentally 
healthy  persons  will  seek  satisfaction  in  the  job-intrinsic 
activities.  But  if  there  is  no  clear  measure  of  performance 
in  such  activities,  or  if  the  individual  does  not  know  where 

he  stands  on  such  measures,  then  he  may  seek  satisfaction  else- 
where, in  terms  of  the  job-extrinsic  (Hygiene)  activities. 
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Once  again,  the  more  self-actualized  person  might  be  expected 
to  orient  towards  these  alternative  modes  of  satisfaction 
more  readily  than  the  less  self-actualized  person. 

(4)  Herzberg  says  (1966)  that  the  more  mentally  healthy 
person  "will  focus  on  approaching  self-fulfillment  or  psycho- 
logical growth  through  the  accomplishment  of  tasks."  Here 

the  definition  of  "task"  may  be  important.  Herzberg  clearly 
means  work-intrinsic  (Motivator)  tasks.  A broader  definition 
of  "task"  or  "task  accomplishments"  might  be  more  useful  here. 
That  is,  the  more  self-actualized  person  would  be  more  likely 
to  seek  the  completion  of  any  task  he  began,  be  it  Motivator 
or  Hygiene.  To  assess  this  we  would  need  an  indicator  (measure) 
of  whether  an  experience  recounted  by  a person  mentioned  the 
completion  of  a task  (whether  the  chosen  incident  described  a 
finished  or  an  unfinished  situation),  or  a measure  of  whether 
the  person  approached  or  avoided  the  task,  regardless  of  com- 
pletion. 

The  mental  health  aspects  of  Motivator-Hygiene  theory 
need  to  be  tested  further.  This  study  shows  that  more  self- 
actualized  persons  do  not  necessarily  orient  towards  Motiva- 
tor factors,  as  Herzberg  assumes.  The  study  indicates  that 
further  research  might  be  done  with  psychiatrically  normal 
subjects,  in  a setting  where  clear  and  acknowledged  performance 
measures  are  obtainable,  and  that  an  analysis  be  made  of 
task  completion  in  the  broader  sense  (regardless  of  whether 
Motivator  or  Hygiene  factors  are  involved) . Such  research 
would  likely  indicate  whether  the  negative  finding  in  the 


present  study  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  setting,  or  whether 
it  is  Motivator-Hygiene  theory  which  needs  to  be  amended  by 
broadening  the  meaning  of  "task  accomplishment." 

5.  The  foregoing  results  and  discussion  have  suggested  sever- 
al implications  for  crisis  centers  such  as  the  SCIS: 

(1)  The  SCIS  has  attracted  volunteers  who,  as  a group, 
are  not  deviant  in  either  direction  from  the  general  popula- 
tion in  terms  of  self-actualization. 

(2)  Volunteers  perceived  the  SCIS  as  doing  a better  job 
in  terms  of  Motivator  factors  than  in  terms  of  Hygiene  factors. 

(3)  Three  factors  (two  Hygiene  factors  and  one  Motivator 

factor)  emerged  as  the  main  problem  areas,  as  perceived  by 
the  volunteers:  Supervision  and  Training,  Recognition,  and 

Organization,  Policy,  and  Management. 

(4)  There  appeared  to  be  a "burn-out"  phenomenon  oper- 
ating, in  terms  of  reasons  for  leaving  volunteer  service, 
even  though  the  factor  The  Work  Itself  received  a high  grade. 

(5)  There  was  indication  that  this  burn-out  effect 
might  be  prevented  by  better  supervision  and  feedback,  espec- 
ially positive  feedback  for  good  work. 

(6)  Volunteers  felt  that  their  relations  with  staff  were 
good.  They  did  not  downgrade  the  staff  personally,  even 
though  they  gave  low  grades  to  organization,  policy,  super- 
vision, etc. 

(7)  There  continues  to  be  a need  for  good  performance 
measures  at  crisis  centers,  if  performance  measures  are  to  be 
used  at  all.  To  the  extent  that  performance  criteria  might  be 
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used  for  screening  volunteer  applicants,  this  study  would 
reach  similar  conclusions  to  Ansel’s  (1972)  study,  which 
suggested  that  careful  monitoring  of  calls  and  ongoing  super- 
vision and  feedback  would  be  a better  method  of  improving 
performance  than  using  performance  measures  for  screening 
purposes . 

(3)  One  performance  correlation  was  found  (with  Involve- 
ment Ratio),  and  one  which  could  be  of  practical  benefit  to 
crisis  centers. 


APPENDIX  A 


Motivator-Hygiene  Questionnaire 
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Name 


I.  Think  of  something  that  has  happened  to  you  as  a volunteer 
at  the  Crisis  Center  that  made  you  feel  really  good  about 
working  as  a volunteer  here.  It  can  be  a series  of  events 
or  a single  event.  It  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
an  experience  which  happened  on  the  phone — just  anything 
that  has  happened  to  you  at  the  Center  which  made  you  feel 
really  good  about  being  a volunteer  here.  It  should  be  a 
specific  event  (or  series  of  events). 


A.  First,  tell  what  happened.  Just  describe  the  event. 
Don't  describe  your  thoughts  and  feelings  about  it; 
just  tell  what  happened. 


B.  Listed  below  are  11  "reasons."  They  are  possible 

reasons  why  the  event  made  you  feel  good  about  being 
a volunteer  at  the  Center.  Thinking  about  the  event 
you  just  described,  put  a check  ( ) by  any  of  the 

reasons  which  apply  to  the  event.  (If  none  of  the 
reasons  applies  exactly,  put  a check  by  the  one(s) 
which  come  the  closest.) 
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,1*  I get  recognition  (from  a caller,  another  C.A.,  or 
a member  of  the  staff)  for  a good  piece  of  work. 

2.  Friendly  and  personal  interactions  with  another 

C.A. 


_3 • 1 get  good  supervision  or  training  from  a member 

of  the  staff. 

.4.  I was  selected  to  be  on  the  Care  Team  (or  to  be  a 
Crisis  Counselor) . 

.5 • It  had  a good  effect  on  my  personal  life  outside 
the  Center. 

6.  I felt  that  I had  done  my  job  well. 

.7 • Things  went  smoothly,  giving  me  the  feeling  that 

the  Crisis  Center  is  well-organized  and  well-managed . 

/ . I had  a feeling  of  responsibility — I was  given  res- 
ponsibility and  trusted  with  it/ 

9 • It  showed  that  I was  accepted  and  wanted  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  Center. 

.10 . The  facilities  and  physical  working  conditions  of 
the  Center  made  the  work  pleasant. 

11.  Friendly  and  personal  relations  with  a member  of 
the  staff. 

12.  Just  the  work  itself — just  doing  the  work  itself 
was  interesting,  exciting,  and  rewarding. 

13 • I felt  that  I had  grown  as  a person  from  this  ex- 
perience (learned  something  new  about  myself, 
added  to  my  knowledge  in  some  way,  saw  new  oppor- 
tunities for  myself ). 

If.  I was  listened  to  and  treated  with  respect  because 
I was  a volunteer  at  the  Center. 

+++++ 


II.  Now,  please  think  of  one  thing  which  has  happened  to  you 
at  the  Center  wiiich  made  you  feel  really  good  about  being 
a volunteer  here.  It  can  be  a single  event  or  a series 
of  events,  but  it  should  be  specific . 

A.  First,  tell  what  happened.  Just  describe  the  event. 
Don't  describe  your  thoughts  and  feelings  about  it. 
Just  tell  what  happened.  (Use  top  of  next  page.) 
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B.  Below  are  the  same  14  "reasons"  as  in  Part  I.  Once 
again,  check  ( ) any  reasons  that  apply  to  the  event 

you  just  described.  Why  did  this  event  make  you  -feel 
good  about  being  a volunteer  at  the  Center?  (If  none 
of  the  reasons  applies  exactly,  check  the  one(s)  which 
come  the  closest.) 

1.  I get  recognition  (from  a caller,  another  C .A . , or 

a member  of  the  staff)  for  a good  piece  of  work. 

2.  Friendly  and  personal  interactions  with  another 

C.A. 

3*  I get  good  supervision  or  training  from  a member 

of  the  staff. 

4*  I was  selected  to  be  on  the  Care  Team  (or  to  be 

a Crisis  Counselor) . 

5-  It  had  a good  effect  on  my  personal  life  outside 

the  Center. 

6.  I felt  that  I had  done  my  job  well. 


7.  Things  went  smoothly,  giving  me  the  feeling  that 
the  Center  is  well-organized  and  well-managed. 

£.  I had  a feeling  of  responsibility — I was  given 
responsibility  and  trusted  with  it. 

9.  It  showed  me  that  I was  accepted  and  wanted  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  Center. 

10.  The  facilities  and  physical  working  conditions 
of  the  Center  made  the  work  pleasant. 

11.  Friendly  and  personal  relations  with  a member 
of  the  staff. 

12.  Just  the  work  itself — just  doing  the  work  itself 
was  exciting,  interesting,  and  rewarding. 

13.  I felt  that  I had  grown  as  a person  from  this 
experience  (learned  something  new  about  myself, 
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added  to  my  knowledge  in  some  way,  or  saw  new 
opportunities  for  myself). 

14.  I was  listened  to  and  treated  with  respect  because 
I was  a volunteer  at  the  Center. 


+++++ 


III.  Now  think  of  something  which  happened  to  you  here  at  the 

Center  which  made  you  feel  really  bad  about  being  a”  volun- 
teer here.  Maybe  it  didn’t  exactly  make  you  sorry  you 
volunteered  to  work  here,  but  at  least  it  gave  you  some 
low  feelings  about  your  work  here.  Once  again,  it  can 
be  a single  event  or  a series  of  events,  and  it  should 
be  specific.  Please  be  honest  and  frank! 


A.  First,  tell  what  happened.  Just  describe  the  event. 
Don't  describe  your  thoughts  and  feelings  about  it; 
just  tell  what  happened. 
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B.  Listed  below  are  14  "reasons"  why  this  event  made 
yon  feel  bad  about  your  work  at  the  Center.  Check 
any  of  the .reasons  which  apply  to  the  bad  event  you 
just  described.  (If  none  of  the  reasons  applies 
exactly,  check  the  one(s)  which  come  the  closest.) 

1*  ^ failed  to  get  any  recognition  (from  a caller, 

another  C .A  . , or  a member  of  the  staff)  for  a 
good  piece  of  work. 

2.  Unfriendly  or  impersonal  relations  with  another 

C .A  . 


_3  • I get  poor  (or  no)  supervision  from  a member  of 
the  staff. 

_4 . I was  not  selected  to  be  on  the  Care  Team  (or  to 
be  a Crisis  Counselor) . 

_5 • It  had  a bad  effect  on  my  personal  life  outside 
the  Center. 

.6.  I felt  that  I didn't  do  my  job  very  well. 

_7.  The  whole  thing  was  such  a hassle  that  it  made 
me  feel  that  the  Center  is  poorly— organized  and 
poorly-managed . 

. I felt  that  I wasn't  being  trusted  with  much  res- 
ponsibility. 

.9 . It  made  me  feel  unsure  that  I was  accepted  and 
wanted  as  a volunteer  at  the  Center. 

.10.  The  facilities  and  physical  working  conditions  of 
the  Center  made  the  work  a pain. 

11.  Unfriendly  and  impersonal  relations  with  a member 
of  the  staff. 

12.  Just  the  work  itself — just  doing  the  work  itself 
wasn't  nearly  as  exciting,  rewarding,  and  inter- 
esting as  I expected  it  to  be. 

13.  I felt  the  experience  wasn't  good  for  my  own 
personal  growth — or  at  least  it  wasn't  stimulating 
to  my  personal  growth. 

14.  I felt  I wasn't  treated  with  much  respect  since 
I was  just  a lowly  volunteer. 


+H — b + + 
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IV.  Finally,  you  are  asked  to  describe  a second  event  (or 
series  of  events)  which  made  you  feel  bad  about  your 
work  at  the  Center.  Once  again,  it  can  be  a single 
event  or  a series  of  events,  but  it  should  be  specific. 

A.  First,  tell  what  happened.  Don't  describe  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  the  event.  Just  tell 
what  happened.  Please  be  honest  and  frank! 


B.  Below  are  the  same  14  possible  "reasons"  why  the  bad 
event  you  just  described  made  you  have  bad  feelings 
about  your  work  at  the  Center.  Check  ( ) any  reasons 

which  apply  to  the  event  you  just  described.  (If 
none  of  the  reasons  applies  exactly,  check  the  one(s) 
which  come  the  closest.) 

1.  I failed  to  get  any  recognition  (from  a caller 

another  C .A . , or  a member  of  the  staff)  for  a 
good  piece  of  work.) 

2.  Unfriendly  and  impersonal  relations  with  another 

C.A. 

3*  I get  poor  (or  no)  supervision  or  training  from 

the  staff. 
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A-*  1 was  not  selected  to  be  on  the  Care  Team  (or  to 

be  a Crisis  Counselor) . 

5.  It  had  a bad  effect  on  my  personal  life  outside  . 

the  Center. 

*- • ^ felt  that  I didn't  do  my  job  very  well. 

7*  Jhe  whole  thing  was  such  a hassle  that  it  made  me 

feel  that  the  Center  is  poorly— organized  and 
poorly-managed . 

c.  I felt  that  I wasn't  being  trusted  with  much 

responsibility. 

9*  11  made  me  feel  unsure  that  I was  accepted  and 

wanted  as  a volunteer  at  the  Center. 

16*  J-he  facilities  and  physical  working  conditions 

of  the  Center  made  the  work  a pain. 

11*  Unfriendly  and  impersonal  relations  with  a 

member  of  the  staff. 

- • lust  the  work  itself — just  doing  the  work  itself 

wasn't  nearly  as  exciting,  rewarding,  and  inter- 
esting as  I had  expected  it  to  be. 

^3*  I felt  the  experience  was  not  stimulating  to  my 

own  personal  growth. 

1' 6 • 1 _ f sit  that  I wasn't  treated  with  much  respect 

since  I was  just  a lowly  volunteer. 


+++++ 

V . From  your  experiences  at  the  Center,  we  would  like  you  to 
give  your  evaluation  of  the  Center.  You  are  going  to  give 
the  Center  a grade  on  several  areas.  Listed  below  are 
14  items  which  are  similar  to  the  14  "reasons"  you  have 
seen  above.  Each  of  these  items  is  an  area  in  which  the 
Center  can  be  evaluated.  You  are  to  give  the  Center  a 
grade  on  each  item,  depending  on  how  well  you  think  the 
Center  does  on  that  item.  Give  the  Center  a grade  from 
0 to  100.  A grade  of .50  is  passing.  If  you  think  the 
Center  essentially  fails  on  some  item,  then  give  a grade 
below  50.  Write  your  grade  in  the  blank  before  the  item. 
For  example,  if  you  think  the  Center  does  pretty  well  in 
"giving  responsibility  to  the  volunteers,"  then  you  would 
give  a grade  of  75  or  Co  or  so  on  item  #3  below.  Please 
be  honest  and  frank! 
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_1.  Provides  enough  recognition  and  praise  for  good 
work. 

_2 • Provides  an  atmopshere  where  relations  with  co- 
workers (other  volunteers)  are  friendly  and 
personal . 

.3*  Provides  supervision  and  training  for  its  volun- 
teers . 

_4 . Gives  the  volunteers  an  opportunity  to  advance  as 
a result  of  good  work. 

.5 • Provides  experiences  which  leave  you  feeling  good 
in  your  personal  life  outside  the  Center. 

.6 . Does  its  job  well  for  its  callers;  provides  a good 
service  to  the  community. 

„7  • Organization  and  management:  is  organized  and 

managed  so  that  the  work  generally  goes  smoothly. 

3.  Gives  the  volunteers  responsibility  and  trusts 
them  with  it . 

9.  Makes  the  volunteers  feel  accepted  and  wanted  as 
part  of  the  Center. 

_10.  Has  facilities  and  working  conditions  which  make 
the  work  easier. 

11.  Has  a friendly  and  personal  staff. 

12.  Provides  work  experiences  which  are  interesting, 
exciting,  and  rewarding. 

13«  Provides  opportunities  for  personal  growth  on  the 
part  of  its  volunteers. 

14.  Sees  to  it  that  the  position  of  Clinical  Associate 
carries  some  status  and  respect. 


+++++ 


THE  END 


Please  hand  your  papers  in  to  research  staff. 
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VI.  If  you  are  a former  volunteer  at  the  Crisis  Center,  please 
answer  this  final  item. 

It  will  be  valuable  for  the  Crisis  Center  to  know  of  your  rea- 
sons for  terminating  as  a volunteer.  Listed  below  are  the  14 
reasons  which  we  have  been  using  so  far.  This  time  please 
think  of  them  as  reasons  for  leaving  the  Crisis  Center.  Check 
as  many  reasons  as  applied  to  you  when  you  left . 

If  you  check  more  than  one  reason,  please  rank  the  reasons 
according  to  how  important  they  were  to  you.  Put  a "1"  be- 
side the  reason  which  was  your  most  important  reasons  for 
leaving,  a "2"  beside  the  next  most  important  reason,  and  so 
on. 

If  your  main  reason  for  leaving  is  not  included  among  the  14 
reasons,  then  write  it  in  the  space  provided  at  the  end.  If 
you  do  this,  please  also  check  at  least  one  of  the  14  other 
reasons. 

1*  I didn't  get  sufficient  recognition  or  praise  for  the 

work  I was  doing. 

2.  Relations  with  other  C.A.'s  were  not  particularly  friendly. 

3*  There  was  not  enough  supervision  or  feedback  from  the 

staff  to  the  C.A.'s. 

4-  The  C.A.'s  weren't  given  much  (or  any)  opportunity  to 

advance  as  a result  of  good  work;  no  incentives. 

5 • The  work  was  having  a negative  effect  on  my  personal 

life  outside  the  Center.  ” 

6.  I felt  like  I wasn't  doing  a particularly  good  job  as 

a C .A . (or,  I felt  that  the  Center  itself  wasn't  doing 
a good  job — indicate  which) . 

7*  The  Center  was  rather  poorly  organized  and  managed;  the 

work  was  usually  a hassle  because  of  this. 

8.  I felt  that  I wasn't  given  much  responsibility,  or  that 

I wasn't  trusted  with  responsibility. 

9-  I didn't  feel  that  I was  accepted  and  wanted  as  part 

of  the  Center. 

10.  The  facilities  and  physical  working  conditions  of  the 

Center  were  a drag. 

11.  The  staff  wasn't  very  friendly  and  personal. 


12.  The  work  just  wasn't  that  interesting  and  rewarding. 


,13*  The  Center  didn't  give  me  any  real  opportunity  for 
personal  growth. 

14.  As  a C .A . I didn't  feel  that  I had  much  status  or 
respect . 


If  your  main  reason  for  leaving  is  not  included  In  the 
list  above,  please  write  it  in  here. 


appendix  b 


Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale — Profile  Sheet 
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APPENDIX  C 


Technical  Effectiveness  Scale 
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CA  # CASE  # SUICIDE  NON-SUICIDE  DATE/CALL  TR  GRP  RATER  REEL 


1. 


2. 


3- 


4 


COULD  THE  CALLER  BE  IMMEDIATELY  RE-CONTACTED 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  affirmatively,  the 
call  must  contain  enough  information  to  enable  the 
oCIS  to  return  the  call  and  contact  the  caller;  or 
to  immediately  go  to  the  caller. 


DID  THE  VOLUNTEER  ASK  FOR  (OR  OBTAIN) 
FORMATION  REGARDING  SIGNIFICANT  OTHERS 


SPECIFIC  IN- 

9 


YES  NO 


A specific  question  dealing  with  the  possibility  of 
roommates,  parents,  neighbors,  friends,  relatives, 
etc . must  occur  in  order  to  answer  this  question 
"yes."  A general  inquiry  such  as  "Do  you  have  any- 
body to  talk  to"  will  not  qualify. 

WERE  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  IDENTIFIED? 

A problem  identified  to  which  the  SCIS  can  respond, 
even  if  it  is  not  the  focal  problem,  will  qualify. 

DID  THE  VOLUNTEER  COMMUNICATE  THAT  HE/SHE  IS 
WILLING  TO  HELP? 


This  question  may  be  answered  on  the  basis  of  both 
affect  and/or  content. 

5.  DID  THE  VOLUNTEER  DEVELOP  A STRUCTURED  ACTION  PLAN 
OR  HELP  THE  CALLER  DEVELOP  ONE? 

A structured  plan  of  action  must  lead  to  some 
action  or  event  that  will  involve  the  caller  in  an 
observable  behavior. 

6.  DID  THE  CALLER  AGREE  TO  THE  ACTION  PLAN? 

A definite  commitment  must  be  obtained  from  the 
caller  in  order  for  this  item  to  be  answered  "yes." 

7.  WAS  IT  DETERMINED  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THIS  WAS  A SUICIDE 
CASE? 

Specific  inquiry  from  C .A . mentioning  suicide  or 
"kill  self";  or  spontaneous  comment  from  caller. 

(a)  DID  THE  VOLUNTEER  ASK  ABOUT  A SUICIDE  PLAN‘S 

OR 

(b)  IF  THE  CALLER  VOLUNTERILY  DISCLOSED  THE 
INFORMATION , DID  THE  VOLUNTEER  SEEK  FURTHER 
DETAILS? 

Answer  either  (a)  or  (b)  above,  but  not  both. 


9.  WAS  IT  DETERMINED  WHETHER  PAST  ATTEMPTS  HAD  BEEN 
MADE? 
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